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PREFACE 


This little book is not an expression of “ scribbler's 
itch.” It is sent forth in the hope that all classes will 
read it. It not only expects but invites criticism. If 
it be truth, it has nothing to fear and much to do; if 
it be error, no one more earnestly desires or will more 
gratefully rejoice in its refutation than the author. It 
has been conscientiously written, not for fame or profit, 
but for the glory of (rod and the good of man. The 
author has in his veins the blood of Joseph, of Reuben, 
and of Issaohar, and in bis heart an undying love for 
all the brotherhood. 

Let the reader lay aside his chromatic glasses and 
read to the clear light of truth. May the churchman 
stand above bis creed, tlie politician above his party, 
the citisen above his neighborhood, the man above 
bimself, and look out beyond all narrow limits. Let 
the little questions of the passing day drop out of sight 
as, from the plateau of a humanity ennobled by Qod and 
redeemed by Christ, the reader and the writer hold 
converse for a little while on wider themes, and together 
draw nearer to the grand consummation. Not with 
the wild vision of the Utopian, nor the exaggerated 
view of the optimist, but with the sight fixed upon 
individual responsibility and the meaning of human 
life* Never was it so much worth while to live. Each 
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man, and especially each ADglo-American, gyaspe hand^^ 
to-day with all the past and with all the future of 
humanity. Each in his turn is a product and a factor: 
a product of the past^ a factor of the future. There 
are no ciphers in the family of Jacob; every man counts^ 
every woman avails^ in the mighty aggregate. 

These thoughts are given forth to no favored class; 
they are designed for the statesman, the patriot, the 
teacher, the preacher, the thinker, and the laborer, the 
makers and the oocupents of homes. They go with 
the prayer that Others may teach their sons and 
mothers their daughters the oracles committed to our 
lathers and the commUston transmitted to our children. 
Very many of these thoughts were bom in the closet, 
and spread before him who seeth in secret, whose 
blessing is invoked upon them and upon all who read 
them. If the worker be enoouraged, the despondent 
cheered, the faint-hearted reassured, and the thoughtless 
aroused, they will have fulfilled their mission. 

C. L. M. 

Tbot, Alabama, 1690. 
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THE LOST TRIBES OF ISRAEL; 

OB, 

EUROPE AND AMERICA IN HISTORY AND 

IN PROPHECY. 


CHAPTER L 
INTRODUCriOK. 

Nations are not accidents. No iDtelligeat reader 
of history can overlook the fact of its unity. Every 
nation which has achieved an historic name has done so 
only in virtue of its contribution towards a final result 
yet to be attained. We have advanced far enough to 
forecast this result with a good degree of certainty. 
Tennyson only uttered an accepted truism when he 
wrote,— 

** Through the Age$ one uDCCafling purpose ram, 

And the thoughts of men are widened with the etrcliiig of the 
suns.'* 

What id this unceasing purpose’’ ? What is to be 
the end of the great historic plan which has been un¬ 
rolling itself through the ages of humanity? Let us 
consider this question, and if we can find a reasonable 
and satisfactory answer, we will then be prepared to 
appreciate the distinctive part assigned to, and per- 
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formed e&ch of the nations of the past, and to un¬ 
derstand better the misaion of those nations, which are 
now making 

The investigations of science reveal to us with in¬ 
creasing assurance that in all the wonderful st^es of 
creation and construction the designing eye of God 
had roan clearly in view. Mao is the key to nature. 
Without him the earth with all ita varied phenomena 
is a riddle. In him alone its numberless contradictions 
are reconciled and its jarring discords brought into 
harmony. Viewing the scene with man left out we 
can never concur in the satisfactory verdict of Infinite 
Wisdom pronouncing it good.” But when be, the 
masterpiece of the earthly, and so &r as we know of 
the heavenly, creation appears, its master and its lord, 
humanity, intelligent and appreciative, joins to pro¬ 
nounce it ** eery go<xL^* 

But this great ail-connec^ing link was a perfect 
creature,—perfect in every department of his wonder¬ 
ful and complex nature. No seeds of disease and death 
lurked in his perfect physical organization. No self- 
deceiving so 

reasoning powers. His perfect mind, endowed with 
intuition, needed not to climb to knowledge by ru^ed 
and laborious ascent. No debasing lust polluted the 
outflowing streams of his perfect emotional nature. 
No doubts blunted the keen sensibilities of his pure 
moral and spiritual faculties. Perfect man ! 

But a change, fearful and ruinous, came over this 
magnificent creature. By him, the one man, sin en¬ 
tered into the world. Howes'er unwilling some may 
be to accept the Bible account, none can fail to see and 


phistries dimmed the clearness of his 


history more rapidly than ever before. 
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acknowledge the fallen estate of onr nee. Wherever 
and whenever we study man we find that “ the whole 
head is eick and the whole heart faint/^ The one man 
contained in himself his race. His fall was not the 
fall of a man, it was the fall of man. Here, then, is 
failure. The purpose of creation is thwarted, the 
whole plan marred. Nature has lost its meaning, cre¬ 
ation its key. The law, enundated ages afterwards, ez* 
isted then in all its inexorable potency declaring the 
soul that sinneth, it shall die.^’ In that death all 
earth was involved. Useless now the cloudnapped 
mountains, upreared by Omnipotence to coadense the 
vapors and poor down the showers to carpet the earth 
in living green for no appreciative eye. Valueless now 
the mighty sweep of ocean gathered by almighty fiat 
to one place to serve as the grand highway of a multi¬ 
plied race. Worthless now the mighty forests of the 

and those mightier forests 
compressed and stored in the vast cellars of the fur¬ 
nished home, to warm the limbs and cook the food 
and drive the thousand whirring wheels of a multiple 
industry. The sun, set in mid-heaven for signs and for 
seasons, for days and for years, most throw its seven- 
colored rays on a world which has died with its master. 
Creation a failure. 

But such was not to be. Help was laid on one 
mighty to save. Provirion was made for atonement. 
Restoration could only come by re-establishment of the 
connection with almighty power and Infinite Wisdom 
which bad been sundered 1^ sin. The all-pervading 
law which runs all through creation from the Creator 
had been violated, and Crod and man were at varianoe, 


mountain and the plain, 
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two. Ai-one-meni was first secured by the promise 
given and fulfilled in the Saviour. But redemption 
must come by man himself. The work must be accom¬ 
plished both /or him and him. Besurroction means 
far more than raising a dead &ody to life, it is raising 
dead man from the dead. And this resurrection must 
come by man. For sinoe by man came death, by 
man came also the resurrection of the dead.^^ The 
means placed within his reach, man roust work out 
his own salvation. Not in the narrow and limited 
sense so often entertained. Let us broaden our views 
of the extent of redemption and salvation. The idea 
embraces not only the rescue of the individuals who 
accept the offered Saviour in the usually accepted theo- 
Icgical sense, but it reaches out into all the wide range 
of man’s actual and possible being, embracing not only 
the actualities but the potentialities of his wonderful, 
God-stamped nature. These possibilities are looming 
up grandly, wonderfully, on our modern horizon. The 
nieaning of human life is widening, and the true man is 
every day growing into grander oonceptions of his own 
worthiness. Here, then, we end our quest, we find our 
answer. The mission of man is to regain his lost es^ 
tate« All the mysteries of the incarnation, all the 
miracles of deed and of life of the Christ, had this 
sole object, to make man’s redemption a possibility to 
himself. We do not minify but magnify the work of 
Calvary. Man is to work out bis own problem, the 
problem of salvation, but for this he needs and has the 
Divine assistance. The goal to be attained, the end to 
be gained, the unceasing purpose” is a TTJRFBCtEi> 
HUMANITY. 
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But with biB powers so fearfully prostrated hj his 
fall, DO one man or community of men were able to 
master the mighty problem in all its details. Hence 
the mission has been divided and subdivided and dis¬ 
tributed ‘^to every one according to his several ability/’ 
To one the philosophical, to another the nuterial, to 
another the inteUectual, to another the esthetic, to an¬ 
other the political, to another the moral; to each a 
special branch of the great question to investigate and 
attempt and measure and fathom. The time must 
come and the age must come when all these fragmen¬ 
tary labors and their results shall be brought together, 
when the grand solution of the mighty problem shall 
be reached, and then willing heralds with eager step 
and hasty gait must spread the tidings round the world 
that all may participate in the grand and glorious re¬ 
demption. 

The solution has not yet been fully reached, but we 
eee signs of its near approach. The very rapidity of 
the forward movement startles and sometimes confuses 
ua. What means the general unrest of the masses of 
to-day ? The old dead Orient has caught the thrill 
from the active young Occident, and the throb of ex¬ 
pectation quickens the whole pulse of humanity. The 
dawn is on the mountain-tops, man is moving upward, 
the mighty masses are stirred, and though in the eager 
rush thousands are crowded down and crushed, bu- 
manitj’s front is advancing. Let us pause and look 
backward, here ward, forward, review the past, survey 
the present, forecast the future. 
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CHAPTER II. 

BlffTRlBOTlOK OF RACES. 

Ik history there must be a 8tartiog*point. This we 
vainly seek in profane records. Taking the Bible for 
our guide, we find that the first attempt of the united 
race to solve the problem of life resulted in fearful 
failure. As the result of sixteen hundred years only 
one family was found which had not so corrupted its 
way upon the earth as to forfeit its right to life. With 
a few noteworthy exceptions all these generations passed 
away, and left do sign save the fearful monument of 
failure, marked by a deluged world and almost an 
extinguished race. From glimpses caught of that 
old-world time, we believe the clause of the problem 
presented to the antedilavians was the procreative 
department of man’s nature. The command, ^^be 
fruitful,” the first commission given to man, involving 
all the other objects of his being, must first be under¬ 
stood. Failing to grasp its mighty meaning, they pros¬ 
tituted this wondrous human endowment until all the 
transmissive power of good had been lost or vitiated 
and fnerc^ interposed and, sparing the only one not yet 
ruined, gave humanity a new start in Noah. One of 
his three sons brought with him the lustful proclivities 
of his antediluvian youth, which found expression in 
the di^raceful scene recorded Gen. ix. 20-28, and 
called down upon him and his prcgeny the prophetic 
curse of the patriarchal father. The curse thus pro- 
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Dounced has never yet been revoked. Of the three 
races of which Japheth, Shem, and Haoi were the 
pn^nitors, the Hamitic contributed least to. ancient^ 
and almost nothing to modem, civilization. With this 
race, therefore, our line of thought has little to do. 
The only representative nation of this race which is 
known to have risen to any distinction was the Old 
E^ptian, and even this is confused with, if not sup* 
planted by, or merged into, the Semitic Hyksos, or 
shepherd kings and people. We 6Dd other expressions 
of this race in the aboriginal nations or tribes of Pal¬ 
estine, furnishing the second world-startling object- 
lesson of sexual corruption in Sodom and its neigh¬ 
bor cities, and exhibiting the transmitted lust of their 
father, Ham, in the lewd idolatry and sensuous wor¬ 
ship which hiy its proximity so nearly tbreateued the 
existence of the Jewish nation. The career of Shem 
and Japheth will more especially claim our attention 
as more inviting, and as bearing directly on the subject 
in hand. Taking Gen. x. 2-^ as our guide, we find 
Japheth the progenitor of the Gentiles. This name, 
etymologically meaning natioM (pens), bears in Bible 
language a technical signification in contradistinction 
not to the Jews alone but to the Semitic race. We will 
keep this fact in mind, having use for it further on. 
Japheth had seven eons: Gomer, Magc^, Madai, 
Javan, Tubal, Meshech, and Tlras. The general direc¬ 
tion of migration of these was westward and north¬ 
ward. Javan, moving forward through Asia Minor, 
left bis impress in the extreme of Western Asia, and 
in Greece, under the modified name, Ionia (Javan, 
Yavan, Yon or Ion), and appears in his sons, pressed 

2 
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farther westward by the moving human tide; Tarshish, 
in Spain, whence the more recent Tartessna of Phoe¬ 
nician times I Kittim, or Chittim, in Cyprus, Sicily, 
and Southern Italy; Dodanini, west of the Black Sea, 
in modern Turkey; and Etishah, in the Peloponnesus, 
or Morea, and the islands of the JEgean Archipelago. 

Corner settled originally in Eastern Asia Minor, not 
far from the radiating centre of the Euphrates ba.sin, 
but subsequently sent out a colony to Southern France. 

Of Comer’s sons, Ashkenaa settled just north of the 
parent stock in Upper Asia Minor, while Kiphath and 
Togarmah moved northerly and northeasterly, occupy¬ 
ing respectively the northern shore of the Black Sea 
and the southern part of Armenia. Magog settled in 
Southeastern Russia, between the Black and the Cas¬ 
pian Seas; Madai, south by west of the Caspian, where 
his name distinctly appears in Media; Tiras, in Thrace; 
Tubal and Meshech in Northern Armenia. 

Thus it will be seen that the pn^ny of Japheth 
occupied the western part of Central Asia and the 
southern limits of Europe, embracing so much of these 
joint continents as lies between 35^ and 47^ north 
latitude. This Japhetic, or Aryan, race seems to have 
possessed in all its branches the two characteristic traits 
of migration and enterprise, push and pluck. It rep¬ 
resents the better side of utilitarian humanity, with a 
dangerous tendency to materialism. It is an idolatrous 
race, but its idolatry is usually of either an heroic or an 
{esthetic type, ennobling the purely human and orna¬ 
menting even its paganism with the classic and poetic. 
Before it applauds human vice it elevates it to the 
semblance of virtue, and is immeasurably removed 
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from the grovelling, eensaoufl, and bestial phaae so dis* 
gnatingly characteristtG of the Hamitic idolatry. It 
seems that the peculiar province of this stock has been 
to develop the purely human side of humanity. We 
will notice this more distinctly when in subsequent 
chapters we pass from the racial to the national consid¬ 
eration of the subject We may notice here, however, 
that while Ham is of the dirt, dirty, Japheth is of the 
earth, earthy. 

Shem, in Gen. z. 21, is distinctly noted as '^the 
father of the children of Eber.*’ The prominence 
thus early given to this name is su^estive of the very 
important part to be borne by his posterity, the 
Hebrews. It is worthy of notice that the first distinc¬ 
tive appellation given to Abram in the strange country 
to which he had removed was ** Abram the Hebrew,” 
although removed six generations from this progenitor 
(Gen. ziv. 13); that this was the name by which bis 
descendants were known in “Egypt, four hundred years 
later, and was their favorite distinctive patronymic. 

The children of Shem representing tribal heads, and 
extending in some instances to the third generation, 
number twenty*^ix« Without definitely locating these 
separately, it suffices our purpose to notice that they 
occupied the southwestern corner of Asia, embracing 
mainly the countries of Syria and Arabia. They were 
not rovers, like the Hamites, nor colonizers, like the 
children of Japheth. With the single exception of 
Lud, the founder of the Lydian nation in Central Asia 
Minor, they remained in close proximity to each other 
and near the old Babel centre. It is probable that a 
branch of them passed over into ^<gypt at a later period 
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as the H/ksos^and placed a suffidently important part 
in the hUtory of that country, to be remembered with 
dread. Two distinctive features mark this race,—via., 
coDservatism and monotheiam. Though occasionally 
tainted by Hamitic contact and aasociation, they never 
appear in any chapter of their history aa constitution- 
ally idolaters. Their specific miasion has evidently 
been to develop the moral and spiritual side of 
humanity, and th^ have ever appeared as the expo¬ 
nents of man’s faith in God. It is with this race that 
we shall mainly interest ourselves, but we shall need to 
glance at the others in passing to form a relative esti¬ 
mate of the great God-worshipper, Shem. 


CHAPTER III. 

EGYPT AND CHALDEA. 

Ik tracing as briefly as possible the miasion of the 
nations of the past, we oaturElly b^in with the eldest 
of those on record. In the dim dawning of profane 
history two hoary figures stand out in shadowy relief. 
Drawing a line from Behring Strait to Cape Verd 
diagonally across Asia and Africa, we find the longest 
land-line of the world. Along this line lie all the 
great desert r^ons embracing Gobi, the sterile plateaus 
of Thibet and Tartary, the great Syrian and Arabian 
desert, and Sahara. This desert-line has only two im¬ 
portant breaks, where the Euphrates and the Nile inter¬ 
pose their alluvial basins. Fertility of soil and genialiQ^ 
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of cliinAto pointed these out veiy early as great gather- 
iog-placea of peoples, and made them the seats of early 
nations. Here were found in abundance the supplies 
necessary for animal life, so that immense multitudes 
could be fed, and the territory was as prolific of men 
as the soil was fecund of food. Making all necessary 
allowance for the exaggerations of national vanity, we 
are yet safe in believing that the population of andent 
Egypt was immense. Here Ham set to work to solve 
that part of the problem which pertained to man^s 
purely animal nature. These became the great builders 
of the early historic world. The innumerable host of 
ccKlaborers enabled them to accomplish wonderful re¬ 
sults by sheer brute force. Ham carried with him 
from Babel the old instinctive admiration for the solid, 
the vast, and the lofty. This is the marked feature of 
E^ptian work as seen in pyramid, temple, portico, 
obelisk, and monolith. 

The priestly caste, freed from all necessity of labor, 
occupied the leisure thus afforded them in philosophic 
speculations and theolc^ic vagaries, which were so 
linked to the gross and the sensual that the tendency 
was only downward. Accordingly we find their ma- 
turest religious expression in Mnevis and Apis, Isis 
and Osiris, representatives of the sensuous, and popu¬ 
larizing itself in the grossest forms of animal worship. 
Later, by an infusion of the Semitic element, with its 
inherent faith, they were lifted to a somewhat higher 
plane, but not even this could redeem the grossness of 
their nature, the bestiality of their instincts, and the 
sensuality of their religion. 

Nevertheless, we find here a certain exercise of the 
6 2 * 
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intellect, finding ite expression in astronomic observa** 
tioDS and practical geometry. But the abstract princi* 
pies of science were beyond their reach. Though the 
relations of mathematical quantities and figures were 
observed by them, it was left for the Japhetic race of 
Javan to generalize and systematize the abstract princi¬ 
ples on which these relations depend. Still, by the 
perpetuating and preserving genius of the Greek, what¬ 
ever was valuable in E^ptian civilization was gathered 
up and transmitted. 

The general features of Chaldean civilization re¬ 
semble very closely those of Egypt. Both were emi¬ 
nently builders, bnt the Chaldeans, in the earlier period 
of their history, were brought more nearly into contact 
with Semitic influence than the Egyptians. Abraham, 
a Semite, went forth out of Ur of the Chaldees, and 
we thus understand that here, nearest to the cradle of 
humanity, were these two races in intimate association. 

The contributions of these nations to the general 
cause of civilization are of no great importance. Their 
mission was purely materialistic, and they seemed to 
serve only as the base mould in which a more refined 
humanity might be cast Both of them had a some¬ 
what important bearing on the Semitic nations in the 
earlier period of their history. But they had nothing 
progressive in their spirit, and E^ypt herself became a 
mummy whose dried bones and shrivelled limbs only 
serve to point us backward to a dead past from which 
no inspiration can be caught, no grand lesson learned. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE A0eYBIAN6 AND BABYLONIANS. 

Of these two nations the Baby loo tans were more 
Hamitic, the Assyrians more Semitic^ both being mixed 
races. The Hamitic elemeot was expressed, as else* 
where, in its bnildiog iostioct, hy tboee piles of loa* 
Ronrj which even in their mins arrest the attention of 
the traveller and arouse the interest of the archeologist. 
Here in the great Eitphrates basin was the great congre¬ 
gation of postdiluvian man. Here for a hundred 
years the three great races in their progenital families 
remained for a time in contact and greater or less inti¬ 
macy of association, during which time the material 
points of difference became more prominent and con¬ 
spicuous, culminating in a confusion not only of lan¬ 
guage, but of tastes, objects, experiences, and demands. 
Nothing indicates and expresses man, individual and 
social, so surely and so correctly as his mode of speech. 
The articulate utterance of his tongue not only marks 
the grand distinction between the human and the brute, 
but with equal force represents in its modified forms 
(he shades of difference which mark his relative progress 
from brutality. While in the hurried and condensed 
account of the sacred historian the confusion of tongues 
is presented at one single instantaneous view, it is by 
no means necessary to understand it as an instantaneous 
event. Doubtless the causes which led to this utter 
oonfusioD b^an with the ^ress from the ark, perhaps 
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prior to the flood iteelf, aod were continuously opera¬ 
tive throughout the whole century. Id the original 
tent-honaffi of Noah’s sods the lust of Ham, the enter¬ 
prise of Japheth, and the devotioDal nature of Shem 
would each naturally And expression id the forms of 
speech employed, and these sentiments would fall with 
intensified force upon the moulding characters and 
forming lives of children already predisposed in these 
several directions by paternal transmission and con¬ 
genital impress. It must be borne in mind, too, that 
the home-life was then more concentrated than now, 
and that in the absence of the mnltipHed social rela¬ 
tions of to-day the domestic influence was focalized 
and wrought out its direct effect without distraction or 
diffusion. Heooe the differentiating causes would oper¬ 
ate with accelerated force and momentum, and we need 
not be surprised to find th^ in the short space of one 
hundred years the divei^ence had become so great as 
to necessitate a separation of the three great representa¬ 
tive races. We believe, therefore, that the Babel 
column, thwarted and unfinished through the radical 
disagreement of its builders, was rather a monument 
than a cause of the dispersion. That its original de¬ 
sign was to centralize and consolidate the race into one 
grand empire clearly appears from the account, and 
that this would have delayed, if not frustrated, the 
command to ^'replenish the earth and subdue it” is 
readily perceived. The three families would doubtless 
have different objects in view in the common work: 
Ham, the sensual; Japheth, the mechanical; and Shem, 
the devotional. The design was displeasing to Ood, 
and it agrees with other revelations of himself and his 
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methode that he should use the natural tendency of 
msD himself to thwart his unrighteous purposes and 
accomplish his owa desigus. Kor was it necessary 
that there should be a very great and radical difference. 
Human observation and experience being yet limited, 
the vocabulary would not be very extensive, and every¬ 
day experience shows us bow great diversity may exist 
in the use even of the same language when employed 
by the low, the ignorant, the cultivated, and the re¬ 
fined classes respectively of the same people under the 
same general conditions. And when the circumstances, 
climatic, domestic, and sodal, were greatly changed, 
the diveigence would be correspondingly rapid and 
radical. 

The greatest removal from this oripnal postdilu¬ 
vian centre was effected by the sons of Japhetb. We 
have seen that these settled and occupied a belt of lati¬ 
tude very similar throughout its whole extent, but 
differing greatly from the old home-scene. Instead of 
an almost boundless expanse of unbroken alluvial 
plain, the new home-land consisted of a soccession of 
mountain scenes, peninsular highlands, bounded islands, 
and wave-washed coasts. New scenes and new objects 
would excite new ideas demanding new names and 
forms of expression, and the scanty vocabulary thus 
increased would be further enriched by the multiplied 
forms of industry which the bard conflict with un¬ 
subdued nature would demand. The seaboard had 
its marine terms peculiar to itself, differing as much 
from those of the mining, the manufacturing, the com¬ 
mercial, and the agricultural centres as they differ 
among themselves. Likewise, the minor differences 
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of circumstanccB among these Japhetic tribes would 
demand and create minor differences of general speech, 
while the general similarity of oonditions wonid war¬ 
rant that radical unity which marks the Japhetic 
tongue. The whole would conaequeutly differ more 
rapidly and more widely from the old linguistic forms 
than from each other^ and so in process of time there 
would be a total difference from the original, with a 
corresponding lingual kinship among the various 
branches of the Japhetic race, The early but subse¬ 
quent migration of a part of this race to Hindostan 
doubtless carried with it the first radicals of the Aryan 
tongue, and moving among similar natural scenes 
would develop on a different but parallel line. Hence 
the radical unity of the Sanscrit and the Aryan Ian* 
guages of Europe. 

The two races of Ham and Shem remained for some 
time together, the Hamitic predominating in the Chal¬ 
dean and early Babylonian kingdoms, the Semitic in 
the later Babylonian and the Assyrian. From the 
Bible record, Gen. x» 6*13, we find Nimrod, the 
grandson of Ham, laid the fonndation of the early 
Babylonian empire in the tetrapolis of Babel, Erech, 
Accad, and Calneh, and that Asshur, Shem’s son, going 
forth out of that land, founded Assyria (Asshuria, from 
his own name) in the tetrapolis of Nineveh, Behoboth, 
Calah, and Resen, the last-uamed of which was the 
original capital of the kingdom. The first may have 
originally borne some other name, being called by that 
one which it bore at the time of the record, having 
been enlarged and made the capital by a later raler, 
perhaps the Ninos of profane history. In coarse of 
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time BabyloD was overshadowed aod subjugated hy 
Assyria^ and remained subject to that power until ite 
downfall and overthrow by the (Japhetic) Medes, B.C. 
626 . 

The contributions of Assyria to the current of civil¬ 
ization seem to have been entirely on the line of the 
mechanical arts. Tliey thus depart from the general 
Semitic genius,—a departure due, perhaps, to the longer 
association with the Hamites of the lower Euphrates. 
We shall hereafter have occasion to notice the modify¬ 
ing effect of this Assyrian feature upon the character 
of the Jews. 

After the downfall of Nineveh and the erasure of 
the Assyrian empire, Babylon again rose to power, and 
reached a height of glory, prosperity, and territorial 
extent greater than any preceding empire had attained, 
culminating in the reign of Nebuchadnezzar. This 
extended both its sway and its influence more widely 
than any other of the Hamitic and Semitic races. 
While affecting powerfully the Jewish (teople, both by 
peaceful association and subjugation, it was itself laigely 
modified by these people, and approached more nearly 
to the knowledge of the true Go<l than any other rep¬ 
resentative of this mixed race. The attempt of Neb¬ 
uchadnezzar to reconcile his conquered subjects to their 
captivity and attach them to bis government by raising 
their representative men to positions of honor and in¬ 
fluence indicates a deeper motive than mere political 
jfneasa There was underlying this the instinct of a 
common racial connection. 

While contributing latgely to the material prepress 
and development of humanity, these peoples are most 
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important in this work for their modifying effects upon 
that nation with whom we are especially coDcerned,— 
the Jews. Before leaving them, however, we will no¬ 
tice their social, political, and religious aspect. Socially 
they ranked low. Polygamy and concubinage were 
everywhere prevalent, and produced their baneful 
effects upon the whole mass. Family ties were weak 
aud domestic virtues and attachments feeble. Woman 
occupied a low place, and the marital relation was 
based rather on the idea of lord and subject than on 
that of husbaod and wife. The clause of the greet 
problem involving the genital powers and sexual rela* 
tioDS found no solution here. Caste ideas and class 
distinctions largely prevailed, hampering individual 
enterprise, fixing the life of the roan in a conventional 
groove, and meiging him uDdistinguished in the masses. 
They were in many respects less social than gr^arious. 

Politically the idea of absolute despotism prevailed. 
The ruler was master, the people slaves. Wars were 
frequent, but they were for conquest, for subjugation, 
for plunder,—never for freedom. The people op¬ 
pressed could ouly groan and obey. There appear 
no popular protests, no remonstrances; no Magna 
CharU was wrung from an iiuwilling monarch by a 
resolute people. There is nothing here worthy of re¬ 
production or imitation. They only serve as warning 
all along the political and social lines. 

Religiously they ranked low. The Hamitiegroesness 
cropped out everywhere, polluting, defiling, degrading. 
Polytheism universally prevailed, and the devotional 
feeling was all of fear, none of love. Their sacrifices 
were rather propitiatory than conciliatory, the gods of 
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their own creation^ dreaded more than trusted, and 
their presence more deplored than implored. Thus 
the mind was shackled by the appetites and lusts of 
the body, the moral and spiritual sense blunted and 
darkened. Permanent prepress and complete redemp* 
tIoQ were impossible here. 


CHAPTER V, 

THE PH<ENTCIANS. 

It is a difiBcult matter to decide the racial position 
of this people. In some of their aspects they appear 
Semitic, in others Hamitic. But in the distinctive 
expression of their national character they appear more 
largely Japhetic. They are the only nation which, 
located and developed in Asia, went forth to plant 
foreign colonies. Even this was not done to establish 
homes abroad, but to plant trading stations to extend 
the commerce of the parent state and to enrich her 
treasury. Commercially they resembled the Babylo* 
nians; religiously, the Chaldeans; materially and in* 
dustriously, the Aryans. We prefer, then, to regard 
them as Japhethites, essentially modified by contact 
and association with the other races. They represent 
the commercial element of man. Occupying a mari¬ 
time position, and limited by impassable barriers on the 
landward side, they were the first to utilise that great 
old-world water-way, the Mediterranean. They were 
the pioneers in ship-building and navigation, and sent 
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forth their colonies to settle on the harbors and pro- 
jectioDS of Northern Africa and Southern Spain. Car** 
thage and Cadia corresponded to the coaling and 
supply stations of modem times. The commerce of 
Tyre and Sidon reached the whole known worlds and 
even brought into view parts previously unknown. 
The description of Tyre by Ezekieh chap, xzvii., 
would almost serve for a modern seaport of world- 
reaching commerce, into whoee lap are poured by railway 
and ocean steamer the products of all lands. But it is in 
the incidental, rather than in the direct and intentional, 
effects of commercial nations that we fiud their most 
noteworthy results. These people in their mercantile 
journeys and voyages came in contact with every in¬ 
habited part of the world. Gathering here and dis¬ 
pensing there, they became the great distributers of 
civilizations. While the distinctive Japhethites of 
Southern Europe were yet in their infancy, and had not 
yet taken on the form they were to wear as nations, 
the Phmnicians were gathering ideas as well as wares 
from the elder E^ypt, Babylon, and Assyria, and scat¬ 
tering them broadcast on all the shores of the Mediter¬ 
ranean. But the most important and lasting impres¬ 
sion made by this people on the prepress of humanity 
was produced by the art of alphabetic writing. It 
matters little whether they invented or compiled an 
alphabet, the result is the same. Simple as it now 
appears to us, it was a great stride forward when men 
learned and were taught to substitute the alphabetic 
for the ideographic, verbal, and syllabic methods of 
writing. We cannot doubt that the intellectual force 
of the Greek and Roman character was largely aug- 
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ment^ by this^ and that it would have been greatly 
limited by the old hierc^lyphic or the cuneiform 
method. 

When we come hereafWr to consider the influencea 
which affected and modified the Hebrew character for 
both good and evil we will find much of it Phcenidan. 
While Greece was not yet felt, and Rome had not yet 
been founded, the greatest of Tyrian rulers and the 
moet illustrious of Jewish kings were in closest bonds 
of social and commercial alliance. Tyrian hands felled 
and hewed the cedars of Lebanon; Tyrian and Hebrew 
worked side by side in the mountain forest; Tyrian 
floats transported the beams and timbers to Joppa; and 
80 important was this seaport to Judea that one of the 
principal gates of its capital was known as the Joppa 
gate. The wealth of all lands poured into Solomon’s 
dominions through the Phceoictan port, and was trans¬ 
ported by Tyrian bottoms. After the great Jewish 
defection this intimacy became a snare, and Milcom 
and Ashtoreth were numbered among the false gods 
whose worship paved the way for the punishment and 
humiliation of this wonderful people. 


CHAPTER VI. 

THE UBD0-PER81ANB. 

We come now to the first and only pure Aryan 
nation of Asia which gave expression to the distinctive 
Japhetic traits. While Hamitic E^ypt and Chaldea, 
and Semitic Babylon and As^ria, fixed in their allu- 
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vial basinB^ were developiog and maturing a civilisation 
peculiar in its conservatism and localism, the sons of 
Madai in the more nigged mountain land were in con¬ 
flict with ruder nature, and developing under and by 
means of their comparative disadvantages a strength of 
character which was destined to subsidise and utilize 
all that had gone before. Here first arose a line of 
monarchs who were at once feared, revered, and loved 
by their subjects. The empire founded and enlaiged 
by Cyrus, consolidated by Cambyses, and organized 
and unified by Darius Hystaspes, monopolized in its 
prime the interest of the historic world. Scorning to 
be mere copyists, these people struck out a new course, 
and originated a system the details of which enter 
largely into the material civilization of to-day. Having 
no level stretches of land over which horse and camel 
and man might travel at will, no great water-ways, like 
the Egyptian, the Babylonian, and the Phrenician ; 
having an extensive territory, rugged and broken, and 
needing to bring the diflTerent parts of the wide domain 
into communication, they projected and constructed the 
first system of artificial highways. These being estab¬ 
lished, for the furtherance of the object post-stations 
and couriers were instituted. The conquered provinces 
of Cyrus, reaching from the Caspian to the iEgean, 
and of Cambyses stretching from the Oxus to the Nile, 
consisted of a mere congeries of heterogeneous states. 
But under the wise and energetic management of 
Darius, these were unified by those cementing agencies 
of to-day,-^viz., roads and postal service. Here was 
the foundation of that great consolidating system which 
has not yet found its full maturity in the railroads and 
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post-routes and telegraph and telephone of to-day. 
Japheth is a traveller, not a nomad, and bo he is a road- 
user and a road-builder, whether in Media or in Italy, 
in France or Columbia; whether bridging the Araxes 
or tunnelling the Alps or traversing the prairies or 
overleaping the Rockies. 

In point of government these people originated a 
new departure. By the means already mentioned 
having secured easy and extensive communication, the 
system of satrapies under appointed deputies, all re¬ 
sponsible to the sovereign, brought all parts of his 
wide dominion under the direct control of the mon¬ 
arch. When necessary to stamp out fires of revolt or 
to suppress insubordination, masses of troops could 
easily be thrown from point to point or converged at a 
critical centre, and our own enlightened American 
Union is scarcely better provided in proportion to its 
needs than was Persia of old. And while we admire 
the abilities of their monarchs, we must uo less admire 
the genius of a people who could beget such monarebs 
and appreciate, approve, and execute their schemes. 

The glimpses which we obtain of ancient Persia, 
whether through tradition, l^nd, folk-lore, or history, 
show us a people far advanced on the high road to 
liberty; and while the form of government was des¬ 
potic, there were noticeable approaches to republican¬ 
ism in its administration. And viewing them in their 
better days, before luxury had effeminated them, we 
find them a hardy, free-minded, truth-loving nation, 
bold in action and forceful in all the exercise of their 
national spirit. These grappled with that clause of 
the great problem which involved the subjugation of 
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the material world, aod if their eSbrta did not result 
ID absolute success, they at least pointed forward hop^ 
fully to ultimate triumph. 


CHAPTER VIL 

THE GREEKS. 

Leaving Asia and its antiquity for a time, we pass 
over into Europe to trace the pxy^reas there. We 
find the sons of Javan occupying the jutting promou* 
tories, the projecting headlands, and the rocky isles of 
the peninsula of Hellas and the ^gean Archipelago. 
The geography and top<^raphy of this country has no 
counterpart elsewhere. The little peninsula, unimpor* 
tant in size, but pregnant with factors of human progress, 
is divided by its net-work of mountains and its inden¬ 
tations of gulfs into three principal districts contiguous 
to each other, but separated by natural barriers of suf¬ 
ficient prominence to secure for each that isolation 
necessary for independent development. 

These three prindpal divisions were subdivided by 
natural ge<^raphical features into twenty-one minor 
states, as follows: 

I. Northern Greece: Maoedonia, Thessaly, 
Epirus. 

IL Central Greece: Acarnania, .Stolia, Doris, 
West Locris, East Locris, Phocis, B<Botia, Attica, 
Euboea, Megaris, Corinth. 

HI. Southern Greece: Elis, Arcadia, Argolis, 
Laconia, Lacedemon, Messenia, Acbaia. 
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Besides these divisions of Ck^ntioeDt&l Greece, this 
Javanio branch of the JapheUc race occupied the 
^gean Islands, the western coast of Asia Minor, and 
the southern part of the Italian peninsula. It was the 
province of this nation to lay the foundations of demo¬ 
cratic government, and to deal with the very difficult 
problem of the development of the individual and the 
progress of the community. Parallel witli, and sub¬ 
sidiary to, this main purpose was the cultivation of the 
intellectual, the (esthetic, and the religious, each of 
which was at once a cause and a consequence of the 
increasing freedom of this people. The poetry, ora¬ 
tory, architecture, and sculpture of the Greeks were 
but expressions by which they uttered the great thought 
under which they labored, and when that thought had 
been elaborated, it was hurled forth by the great Alex¬ 
andrian conquest to infuse new life into the effete sys¬ 
tems of £^pt and Asia. We must not overlook the 
timeliness of this historic epoch. However much we 
may admire the military skill and eneigy of Alexan¬ 
der, or wonder at the results of so small a handful of 
men, we are greatly disappointed in the political per¬ 
manency of the great achievement. But when we 
consider its effects upon the intellectual progress of 
mankind, and by its diffusion of a versatile and ex¬ 
pressive langu^ regard it as a preparative step for 
the scene of Calvary and the publication of the truth 
there brought to light, we find a result commensurate 
with the means. 

This march of Alexander was deferred until the 
separate Greek states, having reached satisfactory re¬ 
sults along their respective lines, had been brought 
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together; first, iDtellectuall^ by those great racial gath¬ 
erings known as games; secondly, politically in their 
representative councils which found their highest ex¬ 
pression in the amphictyonic; and, thirdly, nationally, 
when, having been unified under the pressure of the 
Persian invasions, they became one nation under the 
comprehensive genius of Philip. While we thus see 
the fitness of the time on the Grecian side, we notice 
also the same fitness when we consider that the Oriental 
empires which this movement afiectod, though dying, 
had yet vitality enough to receive the Grecian graft on 
the old stock. Thus Greece, intellectually enlightened, 
became the intellectual light of the world. 

But the most important feature of the Greek mission 
is found in its religion. It was necessary that man 
should be convinced by his own experience of failure 
under the conditions most favorable to success, that he 
cannot by searching find out God. The Greek my¬ 
thology has given to the world the grandest of all 
purely human religious conceptions. Rising above the 
gross and sensual, the Greek laid hold of the higher 
instincts of the ethical and emotioual, and struggled 
upward from the gross darkness of the physical into 
the clearer light of the intellectual, and stood upon 
the verge of the spiritual. Whether the death-scene 
of Socrates was a fact or a creation of Plato, it is 
equally valuable and significant of Greek religious 
thought Greek idolatry was rather an idealism than 
a personification. And its ideals are caught from the 
highest types of elevated humanity. By as much as 
pantheism excels atheism, by so much does Greek 
mythology excel all that precedes it And when, later, 
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the Roman empire collected all the paganisms of the 
world into one common reservoir^ it was the Greek 
that gave the mass whatever it liad that was elevated 
and loveworthy. 


CHAPTER VIIL 

THE BOHAKd. 

We are now in the presence of the highest develop* 
ment of the unaided and unmixed Japhetic race. Into 
Rome as the capital of Italy, and into Italy as the 
sovereign of the world, were poured, as into a great 
reservoir, all the streams of the old-world civilization. 
If the artisans of Rome were pre-eminently aquedact- 
builders, the legions of Rome were no less layers of 
conduits through which might flow into the great 
capital-centre all the results of human effort and 
human achievement. As her neighboring rivers, when 
swollen, poured muddy waters into her baths and foun¬ 
tains,* so her conquests at the full brought in the gross 
and grovelling from every quarter. 

But it is not merely as a collector that we are to con¬ 
sider her. Rome was not a piece of crazy patchwork. 
Having first originated and developed a national type 
peculiarly her own, and having emerged from the 
mythic and l^ndary stage into a clear historic posi¬ 
tion, having secured her base and planted herself upon 
a solid national foundation, she went forth to enlarge 
her influence without enlarging her territory. The 
Roman nation has no precedent in history; it <an 
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never be repeated. It waa at once the cause and the 
result of a crisis in historj which can never reappear. 
The obligations which it has laid upon the subsequent 
ages have never yet been adequately realized. Cosmo¬ 
politan in influence, it was yet jealously local in spirit; 
Latinizing everything upon which it laid its iron 
hand, it Romanized nothing save what it carried 
home. Rome could be found at Rome and nowhere 
else. Roman consuls and prstors wherever they went 
wrapped their Roman toga about them with an aristo-^ 
cratic pride and exclusiveness that could be claimed on 
no other ground. The honorable and noble of other 
lauds might say proudly, “ I am a Roman citizen/* but 
the apex of national pride was reached in the boast, 
I am a Rman” The distinctive feature of the 
Roman mission was unification. Its martial prowess, 
its world-wide conquests, its adaptable but universal 
policy, its law, and its religion were all subsidiary to 
this. As a military system it was a giant with a hun* 
dred hands, reaching out in every direction arms long 
enough to embrace all, and strong enough to control 
or to crush all. It stands a perpetual object-lesson of 
physical force directed by intelligence. To accomplish 
the work assigned it a theatre as wide as the world was 
needed. Whatever was in that world must subserve 
that work or perish. Carthage stood physically in 
Rome’s way, and Carthage with all its wealth and 
strength and age was doomed. Corinth stood inteU 
lectually in Rome’s way, and Corinth with all its 
heirlooms of humanity must perish. The savage Oaul, 
instinct with political freedom and personal liberty, 
must recognize a master, aud that master, Rome. 
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Before it all must bend or break. And when all bad 
been bent or broken, Rome gathered up the units and 
the fragments and bj her own cementing power made 
them one. Adopting and adapting a form of govern-' 
meat never before known, it ruled with equal ease the 
Roman suburbs and the far*distant Euphrates plain. 

Out of this imperial unity grew the unity of law* 
Close upon the iron heel of the legion followed the 
sandaled foot of the prefect, and everywhere, hard by 
the Roman garrison stood the Roman tribunal. The 
same ruling voice spoke in thunder-tones to the resist¬ 
ing and rebellious, and in firm accents of justice and 
protection to the submissive. At the Roman bar a 
Cicero denounced the oppressive prcetor Verres with 
as much righteous indignation as Burke, in later times, 
vindicated the majesty of English law when misrep¬ 
resented and maladministered by Warren Hastings. 
Solon for Athens and Lycurgus for Sparta had pro¬ 
posed synopses of statutes for their little unready 
peoples, but Justinian voiced the unified code of the 
vast empire which, through this channel, still largely 
rules the civilized world. 

But the unifying of humanity was the great unity 
of Roman unities* Carrying the vigorous and concise 
Latin language along with its conquests, it brought into 
cocnmunicatiou those widely-divergent peoples whose 
pn^nitors had parte<l in confusion at Babel. In the 
streets of ancient Babylon, in the thoroughfares of 
dying Egypt, in the marts of Antioch, on the Seleu- 
cian Orontes, in the oases of the Libyan desert, in the 
classic walks of Greece, on Britain’s rock-bound isle,— 
everywhere that Roman arms had reached,—the Latin 
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language^ strongest, purest of Japhetic tongues,—(he 
language of the camp, the senate, and the forum,— 
was heard and apoken. Thus, through Rome, the 
Briton and the Greek, the Celt and Lydian shook 
hands of friendly greeting, and joined tlieir maledic-* 
tions of their hated conqueror in the very language of 
that conqueror* 

Rome furnished the wonderful congregation who lie* 
tened to the first Christian sermon preached by a|)OS- 
tolic lips. There were gathered the dweller by the 
sweetly-flowing Euphrates, the Parthian archer, the 
Cretan boatroau, the turbaned ranger of the Arabian 
desert, the sandaled Libyan, and visitors from every 
province of Asia Minor, together with the lordly 
Roman himself, present to hear and carry home that 
strange new story of the cross and atonement through 
him who died thereon. 

As the law-givers of the world it was eminently 
proper that St. Paul, the great expositor of law, 
human and divine, and the inspired interpreter of 
their mutual relations, should address them on this, 
their favorite line. 

The religion of the Romans gave expression to the 
more rugged ideals of humanity. The sestbetic and 
poetic types of Grecian mythology suffered and lost 
much by transplantation. But the religious cast of 
the Roman institutions, more practical and severe than 
the Greek, formed no unsuitable matrix to receive that 
practical feature of Christianity which especially adapts 
it for application to the every-day needs of a practical 
work-a-day world. Thus it was as far removed from 
the dreamy and speculative character of Buddhism as 
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from the seoeucus and degrading worship of theHamitea. 
It forms an epoch in idolatry which may well be re« 
garded the renoMance of paganism. 

Thus far^ however^ we have foacd only the human 
side of humanity presented. Nowhere in the line of 
Japheth do we find a recc^ition of a spirit Crod; no¬ 
where a worship of him in spirit and in truth. Jupi¬ 
ter Capitolious differed greatly from Jupiter Olympus, 
but it was Jupiter still and not Qod) Eroe and Aph¬ 
rodite, transplanted to Rome, were Venus still, but 
they gave no bint of that charity which is the triumph 
and the crown of the true and saving religion of Christ. 


CHAPTER IX. 

THE HEBREWS. 

We now proceed to consider the most important 
people of history, by race named Hebrews; by nation, 
Israelites; by religion, Jews. 

While Egypt was at the height of its power and 
glory; while Chaldea was wielding its most extensive 
influence; and while the Canaanitish sons of Ham 
were dwelling in their impregnable fortified cities, the 
promise was given to the Semitic Abram, In thy 
seed shall all the families of the earth be blessed.^’ 
This promise, first given B.c. 1921, w&s repeated to 
Abraham in 1898, and again in 1872, with the substi¬ 
tution of the word nations for /amities. We readily 
see the significance of this substitution when we oon- 
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Bid^ the meanlDg of the changed name. The promise 
ooncerniDg famiUei was made to Abram (father of 
a family)^ its expansion to nations was given to Abra* 
ham (father of nations). 

This promise, made to this father of two sons, was 
made more deSnite when repeated to Isaac, B.a 1804, 
and still further defined when reannounced to Jacob, 
B.c. 1760. This promise, then, repeated through three 
generations, over a period of one hundred and sixly- 
one years, and referred to eleven different times in the 
three hundred years following, may well command our 
attention and excite our expectation. 

The origin and beginning of this nation is more 
clearly defined than that of any other ancient people. 
Prom the great ancestor, Abraham, from whom they 
were always proud to trace their lineage, through all 
their pn^ressive stages of family, tribe, and nation, 
every step is matter of dear and disrinct record. The 
basis of their distinction, the ground of the Divine 
promise, and their special mission are all clearly set 
forth in God*s knowledge and judgment of the dis¬ 
tinctive feature of Abraham’s character set forth in 
Gen. xviii. 19, '^For I know him, that he will com** 
roand his children and his household after him, and 
they shall keep the way of the Lord.” The recogni* 
tion of the one true and living God, and the unques¬ 
tioning obedience which he rendered to his command, 
however unreasonable it might appear, singled him out* 
98 the pre^enitor of a line and a nation to be charged 
with the special work of keeping this idea before the 
world. Whatever other nations might acoomplish, this 
was the especial purpose of Abraham’s seed, and in 
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virtue of this they were to prove a blessing to all na¬ 
tions and all families of the earth. They were essen¬ 
tially and 

their history idolatry in any form was their damning 
national crime. Other nations might succeed along 
their respective lines as idolaters, these never. With 
them the only alternative was monotheism and life, or 
polytheism and extinction. To this all their laws looked, 
for the security and furtherance of this all their ordi¬ 
nances were instituted. At the head of the Divinely 
lithc^raphed statute-book stood the prohibition, Thou 
shalt have none other gods before me.’’ From time to 
time God proclaimed himself in emphatic terms to 
them, each successive time linking back the proclama¬ 
tion to all the preceding ones, and binding Abraham, 
Isaac, Jacob, and their fathers into one connected chain 
of obligation and promise. And when, having grown 
from one to millions, and having passed through the 
severe and wonderful steps of preparation, they were 
ready for consolidation and union as a nation, the proc¬ 
lamation rang out clearer than ever, Hear, O Israel, 
the Lord your God is one Lord.” All the miraculous 
interpositions of his guiding and protecting Provideuce, 
all the memorable exhibitions of Sinai’s thundering, 
flashing, burning mount, all the solemn ritual and 
complex ceremonial, were object-lessons to stamp this 
great idea indelibly U|>od their national character. And 
when, contaminated by the Hamitic associations around 
them, they became tainted with the crime of idolatry, 
the scourge was laid upon them swifl and heavy until, 
thoroughly chastised and humbled, they fell back into 
this God-ordered line. As we have said, nations are 


purposely monotheistic. Throughout all 
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not aocidenta. We maj say that in the direction of a 
nation’s mission there are no accidental events. The 
circumstances which led Jacob and his sons into Egypt, 
which gave them a royal welcome there, which detained 
them there for nearly three hundred years until the 
seventy became two or three millions, which, by re* 
dnoing them to slavery, relieved them of the care of 
self-support, and served the twofold purpose of rapid 
multiplication and of instruction by contact with the 
most enlightened nation of the age, so far from being 
the haps of chance, were all progressive steps leading 
straight forward to the destined end. When the pur* 
poee had thus far been served, the proclamation of 
their emancipation was issued by an authority which 
could not be resisted, and enforced by signs and won¬ 
ders in ^ypt well calculated to impress the great 
leading idea upon the mind of the people in the very 
throes of national birth. It is not to Pharaoh, proud, 
prosperous, and haughty, nor to Egypt, rich, learned, 
and civilized, that we are to look for the significance 
of those wonderful plagues which attended Israel’s 
deliverance. Every plague was a death-blow to an 
Egyptian superstition, a demonstration of the insuffi¬ 
ciency of I^pt’s gods. 

Delivered from bondage, an opportunity was soon 
afforded them to show their fitness or unfitness for the 
accomplishment of the great central design. But slave- 
cowardice cropped out too plainly; the people, adult in 
years, were infant in capacity, and unworthy of, and 
unfitted for, the great trust to be reposed in them. 
And so for forty years they wandered, until a genera¬ 
tion, born in the free, boundless wilds of the desert, 
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and trained from infancy to maturity by the fire-lighted 
camp and the cloud-guided march, should be made 
ready for the oation'e work. 

At last, having proved their faith by their prowess, 
under new leaden they were ushered into their own 
land amid signal manifestations of the wonder-working 
God, and they whose fathers had pressed dry-footed 
the Red Sea^s bed, passed alike dry-footed between the 
towering wave-walls of the swollen Jordan. The land 
was parted out to them by tribes, and for four hundred 
and fifty years of checkered vicissitude each worke<) 
along his own line towards the central point under the 
central thought. Wonderful chapter of human his¬ 
tory ! Four hundred and fifty years of national ex¬ 
istence without a national centre, a national government, 
or a national head. The contiguous but distinct tribes 
were held together by a single thread, but that thread 
was a cable, and that cable was monotheism. Their 
common faith was based on a common promise, and 
that promise was eight hundred and fifty years old. 

The stage upon which this nation played its part for 
a thousand years is a peculiar one in the geography of 
nations. Cut off almost entirely from the Mediter¬ 
ranean on the west, bounded by the forest-crowned 
Lebanon range on the north, by the barren Arabian 
desert on the south, and the Syrian wastes on the east, 
it stood an isolated district in the centre of the nations. 
Across it lay the great highway connecting Asia with 
Africa and Europe. Around it and at nearly equal 
distances were the great empires of E^pt, Babylon, 
Assyria, Persia, and Greece. Thus bounded, territorial 
expansion was an impossibility. Its climate was as 
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remarkable as its positioD. Ijpng in the temperate 
2 one, it had the wet and the diy season of the torrid 
without its heat, and the genial air of Rome without 
its miasma. Occupied U^ly plateaus, it yet cod> 
tained some of the most fertile valleys of the world, 
aud embraced within its Urn its the lowest depression 
of the earth’s surface. Its great variety of elevation 
gave it great variety of climate, soil, and productions. 
Kot larger than some of our western American counties, 
it could furnish support for a dense population num¬ 
bering several millions. Its capital stood at the great 
cross-road of the nations and in sight of the march of 
the old world’s great conquering armies. Thus it was 
at once public and secluded, cosmopolitan and isolated. 
Viewing its fitness for its nation, and that nation’s 
mission, we can but wonder at the prescience and the 
providence which led Abraham thither from the rich 
alluvial plains of Chaldea, and staked it out before his 
eyes as the land of promise. 

In this wonderful land this wonderful people grew 
and developed in their earlier isolation, and when the 
purpose of their implantation here had been matured, 
from this great centre of the world’s geography they 
diffused the lessons they had learned. The promise 
made them pointed to perpetuity. If we limit the 
duration of this people to the fifteen hundred years of 
Palestinian history, we are disappointed in our expecta¬ 
tion. It is not satisfactory to say that their influence 
still lives and affects humanity. This is a truism 
which may with equal justice be affirmed of any past 
nation. The terms of the promise indicate continu¬ 
ance of existence as well as of influence, and point 
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them out as the saviog salt of the uatioDS through the 
Sigeai of humauity. No other nation was so nobly boro, 
so wonderfully guided, so nsagnificently endowed. 

Another remarkable fact is that in all their career as 
a nation the tribal distinction was not lost. No power 
of coDsolidatiou or unification could obliterate this. 


David as head of the nation must be ratified as king 
by the tribes; Solomon in all his unquestioned power 
and glory was obeyed and sustained by the united 
tribes, and upon his death the people, overbunlened 
by a taxation no longer justified by necessity, sought 
redress and right at the bands of bis successor as tribes. 
No other nation ever kept genealogical tables so com* 
prehensive and ^et so accurate, and so carefully were 
these kept that after fifteen hundred years—^embracing 
the Egyptian bondage, the wilderness march, the inter¬ 
regnum of the judges, the power of David, the grandeur 
of Solomon, the Babylonish captivity, the restoration 
under Cynis, the dissensions and revolutions of the 
Maccabees, and the subjugation by the Romans—the 
family records were never lost, nor the tribal distino 
dons destroyed. 

Individuals might change (heir residence, families 
like Naomi’s might emigrate and return, but wherever 
a Jew went he carried that unseen tribal badge. When 
the decree went out from Augustus that all the world 
should be taxed, Joseph, with his espoused wife, came 
from distant Galilee to the tribal city of Bethlehem to 
obey the Roman law. This was in accordance not with 
Roman but with Jewish demand. A Jew oould obey 
even a foreign master only in a Jewish way and along 
the line of Jewish usage, and that usage was essentially 
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tribal. The Christian apostles were so thoroughIj im* 
bued with this Jewish spirit that St. Paul, when in 
the presence of Agrippa, referring to the promise of 
God made unto the fathers, used language which only 
a Jew could use or appreciate. Unto which promise 
our twelve tribes, instantly serving God day and night, 
hope to come ” Note that Paul was a Christian, fully 
persuaded that all the prophecies terminating in Jesus 
Christ had been fulfilled, and yet, including himself 
among the number and declaring his own tribe (Phil, 
iii. 5) and proud of his nationality (XL Cor. zi. 22), 
asserts that the promise to which they looked was yet 
unfulfilled. St. James addresses his general epistle to 
the twelve tribes which are scattered abroad. This 
was eight hundred years aAer the carrying away of the 
tribes by Shalmaneser, in the reign of Hoshea. It is 
not claimed that through all the changes of these years 
the pure Abrahamic blood remained absolutely un< 
mixed. But it appears this admixture was always 
Semitic, and that in every case the foreign blood was 
predominated and subordinated by the Jewish, which 
maintained its individuality through all the mutations 
of fortune. 


CHAPTER X. 

THE TWELVE TRIBES IK UKIOK. 

The Israelites left Egypt b.c. 1491, more as a moving 
horde than as a regularly •arranged procession on the 
march. Soon after the passage of the Red Sea, how¬ 
ever, they were marshalled by their leader, Moses, into 
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r^tilar order, each tnbe to itself, following its own 
standard and occupying its own position on the march, 
and pitching its own camp on the halt in the place 
assigned it. The intimacy of contact and community 
of experience during that memorable forty years of wiU 
dernees journey prepared the way for that more prox¬ 
imate union in virtue of which they aAerwards became 
a mighty nation. Eutenng Canaan B.a 1451, their 
leader, Joshua, parcelled out the land among eleven 
of these tribes, distributing the priestly family of Levi 
in cities among the others, as the connecting link which 
was to hold them t<^tber. In the abseuce of a com¬ 
mon capital, a common government, and a common 
temple of worship, this common priesthood, sworn to a 
unity of service, was the one thread of connection run¬ 
ning through the whole. Before dismissing the vast 
congregation to their several allotted districts, they were 
assembled upon the mountains of Ebal and Gerizim, 
where for the last time the book of the law was read 
to them in a body, and its obligations imposed and 
assumed under vons’s and circumstances well calculated 
to produce a profound and lasting impression. Then 
the sandals, unworn by forty years of wilderness tramp, 
were laid aside, and unbinding the girdle which had 
been tightened on that strange passover night, amid 
the wails aud lamentations of the bereaved Egyptians, 
th^ set about the work of home-building. Much 
arduous work lay before them. Their own land^ 
their own by inheritance of promise—was to be wrested 
by many a hani battle-stroke from the Hamites, who 
had occupied it for eight hundred years. Without 
centralization, they went forth by tribes, by squads. 
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and hy detachments to this work. Those who had bo 
long followed the cload'pillar of the day and the fire- 
coIumQ of the night, ordered by Moses and by Joehaa, 
and led by the ark of the covenant, must now be their 
own leaders, and make themselves by surraountiog the 
difficulties which lay before them. Freedom had been 
accomplished /or them, liberty must now be achieved 
and secured by them. For four hundred and fifty 
years they presBe<l their work with neither king, nor 
legislative assembly, nor acknowledged ruler, save now 
and then when, pressed by emergency, some daring 
spirit, authorized from on high, would step to the 
front, turn the crisis of the nation’s destiny, and retire 
to the obscurity whence he had emeiged. Whole 
volumes of instructive thought lie seeded in the book 
of Israel’s Judges.” At last the nation b^n to 
crystallize around the smallest and youngest of the 
tribes. The instinct of consolidation asserted itself, a 
king was demanded, and Saul, the son of Kish, a Ben- 
jamite, was chosen, anointed, ratified, obligated, and 
crowned. For sixteen years all went well. The king 
proved himself a valiant leader, a skilful general, a 
popular king, and, by the advice of the aged Samuel, 
an efficient ruler. But the bright prospect was shad¬ 
owed as, disregarding the command of God and con¬ 
temning the counsel of the adviser through whom he 
had succeeded, tbe disobedient king became discon¬ 
tented, moody, peevish, and finally crazy. Disinte¬ 
gration followed, and for twenty-five years the nation 
went rather backward than forward. On the acces¬ 
sion of David, matters were in a sad plight. Only two 
of the tribes acknowledged his right to rule, the Philis- 
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Uues bfid largely overrun the land, the ark of God 
had been taken and not officially rained, the people 
were without strength or spirit, apathy had settled 
upon the whole nation. Seven years of laborious \?ork 
was performed by this energetic young monarch,—the 
land was nearly freed from their enemies, good govern¬ 
ment prevailed among the loyal, and public confidence 
was reinspired. Then all the tribes came to David to 
Hebron to make him king, without, however, surren¬ 
dering their tribal prerogatives, and the thricS'anointed 
monarch was acknowledged from Dan to Beersheba. 
Jebusalem was conquered from the Jebusites, the royal 
court was established there, the ark of the covenant 
was brought in, the surronuding nations were made 
tributary, the national worship was centralised, and, 
for the time, the glow of national pride and the thrill 
of national patriotism superseded the tribal spirit. 
Thus passed thirty-three years, when David died, 
leaving to his son, Solomon, a united kingdom, an 
imperial sovereignty, a well-filled treasury, and a loyal 
and devoted people. Around the rising walls of the 
national temple they gathered, and when the seven 
years’ work was completed, and the immense concourse 
stood in the blase of the sunlight, mirrored in its daz¬ 
zling walls and Sashing roof, and joined in the chorus 
of praise to Israel’s G^, the work of unification was 
complete. For thirty years there was no break in all 
the ranks, no weakening of the bond of union. This 
was the noonday of Israel’s national greatness. Kings 
from afar sent their messages of congratulation, rich 
argosies of tribute and of presents poured themselves 
into Jerusalem, and the &me of the wise and peaceful 
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and rich and powerful king reached to all lands, and 
the heaven-blessed seed of Abraham were the admira¬ 
tion and the envy of the world. 


CHAPTER XL 

SECESSION AND 8EPABATION. 

The reign of Solomon, though a prosperous one, 
bad been in some respects burdensome. The immense 
outlay of money on the temple, the royal palace, the 
fortification and adornment of Jerusalem, the exten¬ 
sive improvement of the country at lai^, the un¬ 
bounded prodigality of the royal court, the extensive 
relations and costly alliances with foreign uations and 
neighboring kings, all united to render the burden of 
taxation heavy in the extreme. While these great 
works kept a great proportion of the nation in re¬ 
munerative employment, and gave free circulation to 
the currency of the country, this burden was not so se¬ 
verely felt. But when the completion of these great 
works threw thousands out of employment whose long 
occupation as builders, architects, and artisans had 
unfitted them for other lines of industry, and when 
the vast sums which bad found free circulation at 
home were sent abroad for foreign luxuries, discontent 
began to arise. And when, added to this, the king, 
around whom all the nationality had clustered, pol¬ 
luted royal Jewish blood by admixture with foreign 
streams, setting at defiance both the expressed law and 
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the deep-seated iDstiDcts of his people^ aod when, 
worse still, he struck a sacril^ioiis blow at the veiy 
tap-root of Judaism by oSeriog idolatrous sacrifices on 
imported heathen altars, the tribal spirit b^o to re¬ 
assert itself, the feeling of protest rose to insubordioa- 
tion, which was only prevented from openly expressing 
itself by the reverence felt for David’s memory and 
the recollection of the younger days of wisdom and 
consecration of the backslidden monarch. It happens 
with sad frequency in the history of nations, as well as 
of iudividuals, that great prosperity leads to great cor¬ 
ruption, and this to great downfall aod ruin. 

The death of the king furnished the occasion for 
the expression of the general discontent. The tribes 
which, through their respective heads and leadeis, had 
established the house of David upon the throne having 
exacted pledges of him, had made no such demand of 
Solomon on his accession. But before they would 
recognize Reboboam, they required a guarantee that 
the oppressive burdens under which they were labor¬ 
ing, and which were no longer necessary for the general 
good, should be removed. Failing to recognize the 
importance of the occasion, or to admit the reasonable¬ 
ness of the demand thus mildly but firmly made, tlie 
young king, sustained by the young courtiers who had 
grown up in the luxurious reign, arbitrarily refused 
the request. It was a critical time which occurs in 
every nation’s history under monarchy. No more im¬ 
portant or difficult question of politics presents itself 
to a nation than the adjustment of the relation between 
the central head and the corporate bodies of the state. 
The scene before the throne of Keboboam found its 
c ^ b 
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counterpart at Moos Sacer at Rome, at RuoDjrmede in 
England, at Clierooea id Greece, at Berlin in Germany, 
and the conaequencee of the etru^le of the same kind 
cost Charles I. and Louis XVI. their heads. Even 
under our own wisely-devised American republic the 
same question, taking the form of States’ rights, has 
threatened the existence of the body corporate more 
dangerously than any other which has been presented. 
Secession of the constituent bodies, disint^ration of 
the mass, or permanent unification and solidification of 
the whole must result just as the firmness, moderation, 
and intelligence of the people, however represented, 
meet wisdom, strength, and tact in the sovereign head. 
In the case of the Jews, secession resulted; the two 
tribes of Judah and Benjamin remained faithful to the 
house of David, and by tlieir very weakness compelled 
the concessions which'the united tribes in their strength 
had failed to obtain, and, retaining the capital with its 
temple and all its political, social, and religious asso¬ 
ciations, established what is thenceforth known as the 
kingdom of Judah. The remainiDg ten tribes (eight, 
as we shall hereafter see) established themselves under 
Jeroboam, os the kingdom of Israel, with their capital 
at Samaria. The nation, thus divided, diverged rapidly 
and proceeded to sectional strife, animosity, and war. 
Henceforth the reader of Jewish history becomes con¬ 
fused as he follows the course of the two parallel 
branches of the sundered nation. 

But a deeper cause than mere political interest un¬ 
derlay this disastrous secession. Monotheism, the great 
distinction of Judaism, had been assailed by Solomon, 
and the northern tribes, more distant from the temple 
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and iU influances, and mora pressed by Phceoician, Ain> 
monitish, and Babylonian polytheism^ rapidly tended 
to idolatry. The disruption arrested the downward 
progress at Jerusalem, and though the Jews, as hence* 
forth known in contradistinction to the Israelites, de¬ 
clined from the purity of their religion, their lapse 
never became so complete and ruinous as that of the 
Israelites. It had been prophesied of the tribe of 
Judah that in this line the promised Saviour should 
come. God is not slack coiicerniug his promise, and 
his word given to David was not to be retracted. Ex¬ 
cept as we view this people as the repository of the 
oracles of God, the strange mutations of their for¬ 
tune are inexplicable. But as heirs of promise they 
inherited the responsibility and the importance which 
that promise involved. This promise embraced the 
two co-ordinate provisions of a given Saviour and the 
blessing of the world. Through Judah, Shiloh was to 
come; through Israel the news of salvation and the 
benefits of his sacrifice were to be borne to the world. 
For the accomplishment of this destiny each was pre¬ 
served and trained and fitted, and the guidance of the 
Almighty hand was vouchsafed to the nation whom 
the world could not spare, and without whom dvilisa- 
tioD would be a hollow cheat. It is worthy of note 
that while all the human agents of the crucifixion of 
Christ were of the territory of the Judah kingdom, 
all the apostles were of the territory of the kingdom 
of Israel. Behold, are not all these which speak 
Galileans f ’ 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE RIKODOM OP JtTDAB. 

Thib kingdom^ a^taidished as a separate governraeDt 
976 KC; contiDued unbroken for three hundred and 
eiglity-seven years. During this period nioeteea kings 
occupied the throne, all of the Davidic line. But one 
short interruption occurs iu the usurpation of Atbaliah, 
which lasted for only six years. While presenting 
many events of political interest, that whicli reveals 
the religious character of the people is most important 
as bearing on the national destiny. Some of these 
kings vigorously opposed the idolatrous tendency which 
had set in under Solomon, while others drifted with 
the current and weakly sought to strengthen themselves 
by pandering to diseased public opinion and forming 
alliances with idolatrous neighbors. Through all their 
history this people never originated an idolatrous sym¬ 
bol or gave expression to a polytheistic idea. Their 
lapses were the result of association, contact, and alli¬ 
ance; they borrowed and imitated the worship of those 
around them, bat they devised no new form nor gave 
any new direction to that whicIi they imported. We 
find nowhere a bint of a Hebrew mythology. Under 
those kings who were true to this essential trait of their 
national character they enjoyed peace and prosperity; 
under those who countenanced aud encouraged idolatry 
they suffered and declined, and whenever the defection 
threatened to become general they were scourged back 
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to a recognition of the one God. But the movement 
during this time was backward along this line^ the 
lapses exceeded the temporary reformations, until, in the 
time of Zedekiah, B.C. 588, their foi^tfulness of God 
and their corruption and neglect of his worship called 
for a severer chastisement than they had ever yet ex* 
perienced. Nebuchaducazar was on the throne of 
Babylon when that throne was at the height of its 
glory and that kingdom was at the zenith of imperial 
splendor. He subdued Judah, and sought for nine 
years to hold it as a tributary conquered province. 
This ^vas a nine years’ period of respite. The crush¬ 
ing blow was suspended in its fall that the nation 
might repeat and return to its allegiance. But they 
had become too fanatical and stiff-necked to be re¬ 
claimed by any milder measure, and in their wicked¬ 
ness and rebellion they were carried to Babylon as 
captives. Jerusalem was takeu by si^, its walls 
rased, its temple destroyed, its people transported, and 
for seventy years Judah was erased from the map of 
nations. 

But the time spent in Babylon was not lost. In 
their sad wailings by the rivers of Babylon, where 
they sat down and wept when they remembered Zion, 
they were learning more intelligently than ever before 
the profound mean log of their national lesson, the 
unity of their fathers’ God. The wise and politic 
efforts of the conqueror to incorporate them into his 
own government and merge them into the Babylonian 
people were unsuccessful. While holding poaitions of 
honor and confidence they could never forget Zion. 
Whether prime minister of the sovereign realm, or 
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cup-bearer to the lordly mouarch, or hermit by the 
riyer Chebar^ or reeident along the historic Euphrates, 
one dark cloud ever rested on them, and the universal 
sentiment was, I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my 
right baud forget her cunning; let my tongue cleave 
to the roof of. my mouth if 1 prise not Jerusalem 
above my chief joy/' Encouraged by prophecies of 
return and inspired promises of restoration, they kept 
their family genealogies, reviewed the lessons of their 
wonderful history, refused obedience to idolatrous edicts 
and usages, taught their children the lessons they had 
failed to practise, and strained their expectant vision 
forward to deliverance. It came at last, and from an 
unexpected quarter. Far in the north, beyond the con¬ 
fines of the spreading Babylonian empire, a hardy 
Japhetic nation had been rising unnoticed. The Me¬ 
dian Cyrus came southward, sweeping all before him, 
until he stood on the banks of the Babylonian Eu¬ 
phrates, and summoned the haughty city to surrender. 
The God of promise, whose preannounced design he 
was iincoasciously fulfilling, opened before him *Hhe 
two leaved gates/’ aud turned his people over to an¬ 
other and a nobler master. Thus this |>eople who for 
fifty years bad been captives of Babylon became sub¬ 
jects of Medo*Pers!a, in which condition they remained 
for twenty years. This portion of their history is not 
unimportant. Not only were they by these means per¬ 
manently and effectually cured of all tendency to poly¬ 
theism, but by aasociatioD with the most materialistic 
of the Semitic and the most advanced of the Japhetic 
nations of Asia they learned lessons of art, science, and 
polity which stood them in good stead when restored 
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to their owo Uod* That land bad not been left to 
utter desolation. The poorer and hardier part of the 
people had been left to prevent the multiplication of 
noxious plants and ravenous beasts. When at last the 
seventy years of humiliation had posed, their return 

decree and encouraged and 
promoted by royal subsidy, so that, having rebuilt Jem* 
Salem and re^rected the temple, they had only to re¬ 
pair the stone walls of the fields of their fathers and 
rapidly regain a position of comfort and relative pros¬ 
perity. In a few years this part of the nation had 
taken on the shape it was to wear for the accomplish¬ 
ment of its special work, a people made ready for the 
Lord.” Thenceforward for five hundred years they 
underwent no material change. This period is only 
marked by some changes of masters, some ineffectual 
attempts to r^in national liberty, until towards the 
close of the period the world-reaching arm of Rome 
gathered them into that outward unity of nations of 
which we have heretofore spoken. During this period 
they were guilty of many sius and much folly, but 
with all their formalism and hypocrisy and bigotry 
and prejudice they kept themselves strictly from idols. 
In all this time no voice from heaven proclaimed the 
will of the God they served; no hair-girdled prophet 
rebuked them for their sius or pointed to a higher des¬ 
tiny. At last the long silence was broken, the voice 
of one crying lu the wilderness” was heard proclaim¬ 
ing, Prepare ye the way of tlie Lord j” the Hope of 
Judah stood among his people, though unrecognized 
and unacknowledged; the streams of prophecy flowing 
down the ages conve 


rged and were swallowed up in 


was authorized by royal 
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him, their Divine fulfilment. Him, being delivered 
according to the determinate counsel and foreknowlodge 
of Qodf” they took, and with wicked hands crucified 
and slew. No necessity was laid upon them for this; 
the determinate counsel and foreknowledge’^ which 
delivered him did not require that they should be his 
murderers; he who came to give himself for them and 
all the world beside—who had power to lay down 
hU life and power to take it again—was not depend¬ 
ent on Jewish bate or Rpman law to make him a sac¬ 
rifice. But driven by blind fanaticism, by unreason¬ 
able passion, and wicked hate, they gleefully imbrued 
their hands in his blood and rashly declared, ** His 
blood be upon us and our children.” How effectual 
was the entailed curse let the sons of Judah, scattered 
and peeled, driven forth among the nations, for agee 
ostracised, spurned, persecuted, and despised, testify. 
When the Buffering Son of God proclaimed with dying 
voice from Calvary’s bloody cross, It is finished,” the 
destiny of Judah was fulfilled. Those hands stained 
with his blood were disqualified for spreading his 
glorious truth •, those throats which had shouted them¬ 
selves hoarse with the maddened cry, “ Crucify him,” 
could not with propriety call upon the world to 
** glorify him.” A few more years, scarcely a single 
generation, and the glorious temple had become a heap 
of ash-strewn ruins by (he Roman torch, the historic 
dty devastated by Roman legions, and the progeny of 
Judah became the literal wandering Jews” of the 
world, and to-day the inexorable voice cries still to 
them, ‘‘ Move on.” 

But before we bid them a sad farewell in our little 
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book, let us pause and consider this people whom the 
world has so much reason to admire and to thank. 
They cannot be spared from the of history. In 
the strains of their psalmist we voice our praise to-day, 
and nineteenth-century bymnology has risen to no 
nobler height than was reached by Jesse’s inspired son. 
We send our supplications heavenward in the veiy 
terms of their petitions, and even from their formalism 
we derive our highest forms of worship. And let us 
not judge too harshly their groat final sin. Let us 
remember that for fifteen hundred years they had had 
driven into them by all the wouderful events of their 
history the lesson of monotheism. This was their mis¬ 
sion, and they had come to realise it in all its force. 
Is it any wonder that when one appeared among them 
proclaiming himself God they were offended, and fail¬ 
ing to recognize the triunity they deemed him guilty 
of blasphemy ? In their zeal they seemed to have lost 
their reason. Since then much has occurred to clear 
and brighten the page of prophe^ to our eye; they 
saw but dimly, if they saw at all, very many things 
which to our view are clear and plain. Let us judge 
them hy their light, not ours; and rather watch and 
see to it that we, more highly blessed in this later dis¬ 
pensation, and having them before us as a great object- 
lesson of warning, do not in heart and practice incur 
their guilt and sin without their palliation and excuse. 

Farewell, then, Judah I We love thee and we thank 
thee, and we pity thy lost estate and weep for thy fallen 
glory. If Greece has given us the Bible of Hero¬ 
isms/’ thou hast given a greater boon in the “ Bible of 
Saints and Sages,” of whom the world was not worthy. 
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Maj the ecalee soon fall from the ejes of thy scattered 
BODS, that, gathered round the crcas which thou didst 
rear, the transmitted curse may be removed and they 
be cleansed in the fouataia opened in the house of 
David for sin and uncleanoess.’’ 


CHAPTER XIIL 

THE EIKGl>OM OF ISRAEL. 

Havixg briefly traced the kingdom of Judah to its 
dissolution and downfall, we turn back and follow the 
fortunes of the remaining tribes to their disappearance 
from the pages of current and popular history. These 
consisted of the descendants of Reuben, Simeon, Zeb- 
ulon, Issachar, Dan, Gad, Asher, Naphtali, Manasseh, 
and Ephraim. The sons of Levi had been set apart 
for the priesthood and distributed among the other 
tribes, whose respective fortunes they followed, and 
among whom they ultimately lost their identity. Upon 
the refusal of Rehoboora to accede to the reasonable 
demand of the people, these tribes seceded and estab* 
lished a separate kingdom under Jeroboam. Politi* 
oally foreseeing that if these tribes continued to attend 
the annual religious feasts at Jerusalem they would 
most likely be reunified around the common centre of 
worship, his first measure was to prevent this by estal> 
lishing two points which the people could conveniently 
reach, and setting up at Dan and at Bethel two calf« 
images of gold, and announcing them as Israel’s gods. 
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This radical iDDOvatioo seems to bave aroused little, if 
any, protest, and, oonfused by the turbulence of the 
Ume, and more intent on politics than religion, the 
people complied with the new king^s command. Thus 
the kingdom was founded in idolatry borrowed from 
Egypt, and the king was enrolled on the nation’s his* 
tory as Jeroboam, son of Kebat, who made Israel to 
sin.” To give some color of r^ularity to the pn^ 
ceeding, priests of the sons of Levi were placed in 
charge of the idol worship. The spirit of rebellion, 
schism, and sacrilege in which this kingdom was 
founded augured very unfavorably for either its suc¬ 
cess or its permanency. The spirit of insubordination 
which prevailed led to frequent changes of rulers, and 
dethronement, r^icide, and usurpation were frequent. 
The radical error of Jeroboam’s tni^uided policy pro¬ 
duced such a demoraliung effect upon the people that 
no monarch was found of sufBcient strength to lay a 
vigorous and controlling hand upon the evil and extir¬ 
pate it. Still, there were many who remaineil faithful 
in their allegiance to the Lord God of Israel. In the 
most corrupt of the corrupt reigns of Israel’s kings 
there were still found a hundred prophets who re* 
maioed secretly true, and a God-fearing prime min¬ 
ister who sympathised with them so far as to protect 
them and furnish them supplies when all the land was 
famine-stricken. When Elijah had become despondent 
under the impression that he stood alone as the sole 
worshipper of the Lord of Hosts, the communing 
voice called the roll of laraers uncorrupted ones, and 
announced the census as seven thousand. 

This kingdom, established B.C. 975, continued till 
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B.C. 721, a period of two hundred and fifty-four years, 
under Dioeteen kings, representing ten different &mi> 
lies. With the single exception of Jehu, the arbitrary 
and energetic reformer, whose stringent measures were 
without lasting result, the same striking senteDce por¬ 
trays the character and administration of each of these 
kings,—And he did eyil in the sight of the Lord, 
and departed not from the sins of Jeroboam, the bod 
of Nebat, wherewith he made Israel to sin.” This 
period presents a stage of anarchy of eleven years, but 
throughout its whole history in Palestine the course 
of this nation was a plunge downward. At last the 
cup of their iniquity was full, they had proved them¬ 
selves equally nnworthy of and unfit for national ex¬ 
istence, and their doom was sealed. At this time 
Assyria was at the height of its imperial power, ex¬ 
tending its territory from the Caspian Sea to the head 
of tile Persian Gulf, and from the Nile to the Zagros 
Mountains, embracing Babylonia, Mesopotamia, Media, 
Syria, Phoenicia, Arabia, and Egypt. In all this spread 
of Western Asia, one single spot remained independent, 
—viz., the kingdom of Judah. By them Israel was 
conquered and laid under tribute, but proving rebel¬ 
lious and iasubordioate, the patience of the conqueror 
was soon exhausted, and he proceeded to wreak his 
vengeance on them. This vengeance was of a refined 
and singular form. The whole nation was dejiorted 
en massef and distributed in those cities and districts of 
the empire farthest removed from tlieir own land, and 
planted as colonies about the head-waters of the Tigris 
River and on the shores of the Caspian Sea; while 
other peoples from cities about the Euphrates were as 
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arbitrarily deported to the land of the Israelites thus 
left vacant. Thus was the poasibility of their return 
cut off. No cheering voice of prophecy pointing to 
restoration alleviated the sore aflBiction of their cap¬ 
tivity; DO promise told them that the land of their 
fathers would ever be their home agaio. Nor had 
they the strong attraction there which, later, drew 
their brethren at Babylon with such straining foroe. 
They had known no centralisation of religious thought 
through all their separate national ezUtence. No 
heart-embracing associations clustered around any holy 
hill, no tearful memories reverted to any sacred ground. 
No Zion stood out before them in their retrospect, or 
stirred the sobbing memories in their souls. Every 
tie that bound them to the past was riven, every bond 
that connected them with Judah and Judah’s glory was 
sundered. There was poetry and pathos for the Baby¬ 
lonian captive; he could strike his harp to a tuneful, 
even though a mournful, stnuo; but the crushing grief 
of Assyria’s exile was too deep for utterance, and could 
send forth no wailing protest to stir the sympathy of 
humanity. ^'Lost! lost I” was his cry, and the cur¬ 
rent historian has taken up the note and inscribed 
upon his title-page, The L»t Tribes of Israel.” But 
are they lost? Was the two-claused promise made to 
Abraham and repeated so often to his posterity—a 
promise of extension and perpetuity embracing all 
the nations of the earth,” and reaching all times and 
all ages of human ity^so foreshortened as to embrace 
only five millions of people, and continue in force only 
fifteen hundred years? Was it a cheat and a nullity 
for five-sixths of those for whom it was directly pro- 

6 
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Qoanced? Do the great deeigne of Infinite Wiadom 
and the great exhibitions of Almighty Power termi¬ 
nate here? Did Assyrian power and Roman conquest 
stamp out this nation of wondrous history, of miracle, 
of prophecy, and of world-needed destiny? Is the 
arm of Ood thus shortened, or the hand of God thus 
weakened ? Let the sneering atheist think so; let the 
arrogant polytheist aay so; but the reverent and ex¬ 
pectant reader of hbtory—the adorer of him who 
rules the hosts of heaven and governs the inhabitants 
of earth^^annot sooept the verdict Forward, then. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

GEOGRAPHY OP THE CAPTrvnT. 

With the accompanying map before him, let the 
reader acquaint himself fully with the distri^ in which 
the Israelitish ezilea were placed. This we find defi¬ 
nitely described in IL Rings zvii. 6, In the ninth 
year of Hoshea, the king of Assyria took Samaria, 
and carried Israel away into Assyria, aud placed them 
in Halah and in Habor by the river of Gozan, and in 
the cities of the Medes.’’ The same description is sub¬ 
stantially given in the parallel record of I. Chron. v. 
26. This district, though within the bounds of the 
Assyrian territorial empire, was beyond the confines of 
Assyria proper, and separated from it by the Orontes 
or Zagros Mountaiz», with their northern outspur of 
Ararat On the east lay the Caspian Sea,—a natural 
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impaBsable barrier, forbidding progress and expanaioo 
eastward. On the south-enst were the Perthians, that 
fierce, unconquerable, horseback nation, whom even 
Rome could never subjugate or subdue. On the west 
was Assyria with ite mountain barrier. On the north 
were the Caucasus Mountains, forming the natural 
fence between Europe and Asia, affording only one 
gate-way, the historic Couccuub Pyl<B, Thus they were 
confined withiu this narrow limit and forced into inti¬ 
mate association with the hardy Japhetic race of 
Meshech. This is the centre from which, according to 
modern pfailologic historians, the Aryan race radiated, 
—the cradle of Aryanism. Here, under the shadow 
of the Caucasus Mountains, are found to-day the fairest 
type of the white race. These Circassian and Georgian 
women are famed all over the Eastern World for their 
fairness and beautv. Here the white race of the eth- 
nol<gi6t gets its distinctive title, Caucasian. Here the 
Israelites, who had brought with them from £^ypt the 
Bwartb and tan of that cloudless land, were bleache<] 
and whitened under more shaded skies, and mingled 
the Hebrew with the Japhetic tongue, originating that 
related though different language-family more lately 
known as Teutonic. From the de|)ortation of tliis 
])eople to the down&ll of Nineveh and the disruption 
and absorption of the Assyrian empire under Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar was one hundred and sixteen years. In 
these three and a half generations great and radical 
changes would necessarily occur wheu we consider the 
immense diflference in the circumstances under which 
they were placed. 

The first index-finger pointing forward in the di- 
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rectioD and d€dtin 7 of this people is found in II, Es- 
dras ziii, 39-^8. And whereas thou sawest that he 
gathered another peaceable multitude unto him. 

Those are the ten tribes^ which were carried away 
prisoners out of their own land in the time of Osea 
[Hoshea] the king, whom Shalmaneser, the King of 
Assyria, led away captive; and he carried them over 
the waters, and so they came into another land. 

But they took this counsel among themselves, that 
they would leave the mulritude of the heathen and go 
forth into a further country, where never mankind 
dwelt, that they might there keep their statutes, which 
they never kept in their own land. 

And they entered into Euphrates by the narrow 
passages of the river. For the Most High then shewed 
signs for them, and held still the flood till they were 
passed over. 

“ For thiongh that country there was a great way to 
go, namely, of a year and a half; and the same region 
is called Arsareth [marginal reading * Ararat*]. Then 
dwelt they there until the latter time; and now when 
they shall begin to come, the Highest shall stay the 
springs of the stream again, that they may go through; 
therefore sawest thou the multitude with peace. 

But those that be left behind of thy people, are they 
that are found within my borders.** 

Let us first consider the value of this authority. 
The books of Esdras are among the Apocryphal books 
of the Bible. This is only to say that they have been 
adjudged to be uninspired. But even if uninspired, 
they are not therefore valueless in matters of history. 
Besides the historic books of the Jews which have been 
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accepted as canooical^ there were evidently many others, 
to some of which we find freqneot allusions, 
the book of the Chronicles of the Kings of Israel/’ 
in which were recorded many events not mentioned in 
the sacred books. The writer of the books of Esdras 
distinctly alludes to other historic facts and events 
fully substantiated by accepted authority. An Ameri* 
can drama or novel of would be accepted as 

truth in so far as its mention of, and allusions to, his* 
toric facts already well authenticated and accepted 
might be concerned. Now, in the passage referred to 
and quoted, mention is made of a well-authenticated 
fact; the circumstances and date of this are specifically 
and directly stated. The additional matter concerning 
this subject can be accounted for only in one of three 
wavs: 

9 

Either, first, the writer stated what he believed to 
be a fact, received by tradition or rumor, or afloat as 
general public opinion; or, secondly, he was a mere 
dreamer or enthusiastic guesser; or, thirdly, the claim 
be makes of Divine revelation is a valid one, and bis 
statement was prophecy. 

If the first of these suppositions be true, we have 
all we wish. All early and ancient history rests upon 
this very basis of tradition and current belief, and 
serves as the only starting-point of profane records. 
But the question occurs, If this was a generally ac¬ 
cepted account received from reliable tradition or other¬ 
wise, *at a time when permanent records were well 
kept, why was a fact so valoable lost sight of and for¬ 
gotten ? 

The second supposirion is almost too improbable to 

« 6 * 
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deserve evec passiDg notice. The stylo of the writer, 
the general subject with which he deals, the manner 
of its treatment, the chronoiogical order and appro¬ 
priate connection of the historic events to which he 
alludes, all indicate a strength of mind and balance of 
thought comparing favorably with auy of the histori¬ 
cal prophets of the Bible. There is good reason, then, 
we think, to accept this utterance as inspired. 

We proceed, then, to compare the account with the 
geography. The ten tribes were carried away captive 
across the waters (Euphrates and Tigris Rivers) into an¬ 
other land, uot Assyria proper, else the term another 
land’’ would be irrelevant. They there dwelt among 
the multitude of the heathen,” among whom they had 
opportunity to compare and contrast the objects of the 
heathen worship with the God of their fathers, whom 
in their own land they had ignored and well-nigh for¬ 
gotten. Disgusted with heathenism, and effectually 
cured of idolatry, they concerted measures to escape 
from its proximity; but whither should tliey go ? 
Doubtless the consultations on the subject were many 
and long. The diflBculties in the way were great. 
Hemmed in on every side, escape seemed impossible. 
Assyria’s wise king had wisely chosen the prison-land 
for his captives. Return home was out of the question. 
Even should they make a desperate break through the 
jxipulous provinces of the im])erial master, and a few, 
having ruu the gauntlet of their guards, reach the old 
home-land, they would find it occupied and barred 
against them. Eastward, the relentless Parthian effect¬ 
ually closed the door; westward rose Orontes and 
Ararat and Hermon and Lebanon, impassable all, and 
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beyond them the wealthy and powerful Lydian em« 
pire. Nor did they desire to mix with c^her peoples. 
They desired to go far away by themselves, into a 
hitherto unsettled land, where no time'established in* 
stitutions and customs prevailed, where they could 
make a new start, and, unpressed by tempting DeighlK)rs, 
there keep their statutes, which they never kept in 
their own land.’’ Religious liberty, as well as religious 
purity, was the object desired. A kindred desire and 
a similar resolution just the other day led a handful 
of pilgrims to Plymouth Rock. One only way lay 
open,—a w’ay nigged and toilsome, beset with dangers 
and tabors, over dashing mountain-torrents and across 
rugged hills; but it was a way. The Caucasian gate^ 
the only land passway, save one, into Europe, stood 
open inviting them to enter, and bid them rough wel¬ 
come within its portal. By this time all the effeminacy 
of Ahab’s court was purged out of them, and only the 
stern stuff of which heroes and martyrs are made re¬ 
mained. One circumstance favored them. After a 
bondage of one hundred and seventeen years their des¬ 
potic master was himself subdued. Babylon regained 
its lost sway aud Nineveh fell to rise no more. The 
vast empire of Assyria fell to pieces with a crash, and 
amid the wreck and ruin the distant outposts were 
forgotten and they slipped away unnoticed and uu- 
missed. Some interposition of the Almighty hand 
was displayed,^something like that Jordan scene of 
their fathers,-*-we know not what. Perhaps the annual 
inundation of the Volga and the Don was delayed or 
suspended for the toilsome year and a half of their 
wearisome journey. 
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But those that be left behind of thy people, are 
they that are found within my borders.*’ When the 
nation was carried away a few were overlooked and 
left behind. These were mingled and blended with 
the imported Babylonians, Cuthites, Hamathites, 
Avites, and Sepharvites, and formed that mixed race 
in the central district of Palestine opprobriously known 
in the Saviour’s time as Samaritans, while others, keep¬ 
ing themselves more purely Jewish, constituted those 
Galileans who funiidied the first Christian apostles. 

Tims we have followed this people to a new resting- 
place in Northern, Central, and Western Europe. 
Here we will leave them for a while to multiply and 
establish themselves, while we turn our attention for a 
time in another direction and trace events transpiring 
elsewhere. These people have been stained with many 
crimes which generations must expiate, but their very 
calamities have merdfully kept their hands clean of 
the Saviour’s blood. They will appear again. 


CHAPTER XV. 

EUROPE. 

While the events of our last two chapters were 
transpiring in Asia, the sons of Japheth were moving 
forward on the Hue of their mission in their European 
home. At the time of the Assyrian invasion and the 
capture of the Israelites, Greece had emerged from 
barbarism and obscurity; the people had oousoli- 
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dated themselves into commuDities. Sparta, under her 
Lyoui^n code, had asserted herself one of the ruling 
powers of the peninsula; Corinth had built her tri« 
remes and learned the first principles of practical navU 
gatioD; Athena was seeking a more appropriate and 
equitable body of laws and experimenting boldly on 
the line of democratic government, and all were gather- 
ing up those ingredients which, afWrwards fused and 
affined in the crucible of Persian invasion, came forth 
as that bright compound, Grecian civilization. 

Rome was founded B.a 752, and at the above-named 
time was thirty years old. She was in the midst of 
her trial of monarchy. Romulus had laid the founda¬ 
tion of her martial strength; Numa had started her 
forward on that great line of law in which she was to 
excel; Kostilius had confirmed her local sovereignty; 
and Martius had commenced on a small scale the pub¬ 
lic works of architecture and utility which in her ma¬ 
turity rendered her famous. 

These nations, destined to affect so powerfully the pro¬ 
gress and history of humanity, were yet in the tentative 
stage of their existence. Still, much had been done. 
The wrestle with rugged nature had proved successful, 
and out of the very ru^ednessof the wrestle had come 
a strength and vigor fitting them for their grander re¬ 
sults. Side by side these nations grew and developed 
along their several lines in their respective Mediterra¬ 
nean peninsulas. But the younger outgrew the elder, 
and in a few hundred years Greece, with all its records 
of freedom-seeking and liberty-loving heroism, with all 
its wealth of iutellectual achievement, with all its gems 
of poetry and art, was absorbed into all-absorbing 
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Rome and oeaeed to be. Still Rome advanced, sweep* 
ing everyth tog before it until it etood proud conqueror 
of the world. Over f^pt and Qreece and Asia 
Minor aod Judea and Babylon, oyer the ruins of Car¬ 
thage and Numantia, over Oeul and Spain and Britain 
the Roman eagle spread its victorious wings. It was 
the Augustan age at Rome. Over the Appia Via, 
paved with the lava blocks belched forth by Vesuvius, 
marched Roman legions, whirled curricles of Roman 
luxury, tliundered chariots of Koman conquerors, 
rumbled wains loaded with Koman wealth, and toga 
and lacerna mingled in festive or funeral procession. 
Within the city, burrounded by impregnable walb aid 
entered by massive gates, were temples and forums ai i 
palaces and basilics and porches and porticos, fotuv- 
tains and baths, conduits and cloocs. Piles of stone 
and marble, hewn from the quarry and polished to 
reflect the sun rays, shaded miles of streets, crowded 
with their rushing throngs. In the Flavian amphi¬ 
theatre eighty thousand spectators revelled in the 
bloody scenes of the arena. Within the coliseum the 
roar of the Nemean Hon mingled with the growl of 
the Hyrcanian tiger and the bellowing of the Spanish 
bull, while trained gladiators stood foot to foot in 
deadly combat. In the provinces all was activity and 
busy life. Miles of aqueducts, supported on massive 
arches of masonry, traversed hill and dale and spent ^d 
the mountain-goiges, supplying Rome’s tributary cities 
with pure, fresh streams. Even in distant Britain the 
hot springs of Bath answered to the warm plunges of 
Bale, and Piet and Scot were held in check by the 
wall of SeveruB and the Caledonian canal. But powe* 
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brought w^Itb) wealth brought luxury, luxurjr brought 
corruptioD, and corruption brought diaeolution and de* 
cay. Rome {performed her work and fulfilled her 
mission, and already, from ao unexpected quarter, her 
destruction was on the way. Even at the height of 
her power there was a boundary which the Roman arms 
could not overpass. The Alps opposed no effectual 
barrier to their conquering progress; the sea, the ocean, 
and the desert were alike powerless to retard their vie* 
torious career; but at the great Black Forest of the 
north they lialted, and not all the authority and influence 
of Julius Cssar could induce the veteran legions to 
bury themselves in its dark depths. Stretching across 
the whole European coDtinent with a breadth of five 
hundred miles, this forest stood a natural wall sepa* 
rating Northern from Southern Europe. While on the 
south of this barrier the sous of Japheth were reach* 
ing and enjoying their highest development, the chil¬ 
dren of Israel, hidden behind it on the north, were 
multiplying and centralising and compacting into that 
immense multitude to which historians have given the 
title of ** The Great Nonijcm Hive,** without satisfac¬ 
torily accounting for its origin. Here was located that 
great centre of language, custom, love of liberty, ami 
domestic spirit which has produced so profound an im* 
pressioD ou the Europe of to*day, known under the 
general term Teutonic.*’ 

The Romans were not entirely unacquainted with 
these people. Rumor, tradition, and the distorte<I 
accounts of the wide-ranging pedlera who now and 
then came in contact with them, carried to Rome some 
bint of a strange people in the far off liyperborean 
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region* In their arrogant national vanity they eon- 
temptuously dubbed them barbarians; but learning 
something of the strong fraternal feeling existing 
among these tribes, they more respectfully and appro¬ 
priately named them German!,—s.e., brothers. The 
account given us by Tacitus of this people brings to 
light many things that stand out in strange contrast 
with all other nations of the age. At a time when 
woman was everywhere else regarded as man's slave, a 
little better than his dog, a little dearer than his horse, 
she was here treated with courtesy and respect, her 
virtue esteemed, and her honor vindicated. While 
polygamy and concubinage prevailed among the civil¬ 
ized natioDd, monc^my was here cementing the mari¬ 
tal bond, and drawing closely those parental, filial, 
and conjugal relations that give home its sanctity and 
the family its refining power. Barbarians they were 
indeed, but not savages. In war they were brave, 
daring, even ferocious, but not unnecessarily cruel. 
Their laws were simple but comprehensive, and well 
enforced. Private protection and public weal were the 
objects sought and attained. The reo^nized crimes 
were few and adequately punished. Adultery, thefl, 
murder, and treason exhausted the list of capital 
crimes, and these were summarily dealt with. In 
government they recognized a head, but that head 
was jealously limited. The tribe predominated over 
the state. Questions of law and right were discussed 
and decided in the assembly of the leaders. We see 
here the old council of the elders of the people insti¬ 
tuted during the forty years' pilgrimage, and estab¬ 
lished in the course of Palestinian history. While 
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the elders of the people’’ were assembled at Jem- 
salem to consider Herod’s question, where Christ 
should be bom/’ and while in the same city the chief 
priests and scribes and elders of the people” were hold¬ 
ing solemn council concerniug the accused Jesus of 
Nazareth, their congeners in the European wilds were 
in like manner committing matters of public interest 
aud causes of life and death to the council of their 
tribal leaders and elders. And when in their further 
development we shall trace them further on, we can see 
how this same usage leil to the Witenagemote of Eng¬ 
land, the Parliament of Great Britain, the Congress 
of the United States, and had in it the germ of repub¬ 
lican representative governmeot. Fora thousand years 
this people multiplied and developed along new Hues, 
acquiring a rugged strength of body, miud, heart, and 
government from the rugged scenes around them, and 
because of the hard aspect of nature with which they 
bad to contend. One peculiar public measure deserves 
notice. In leaving Caucasia, they determined to make a 
dwelling-place ** where never mankind dwelt.” It was 
strictly iu accordance with this spirit and design that 
they enacted that the great bounding forest which sep¬ 
arated them from the rest of the world should stand 
untouched and uninjured for a breadth of two hundred 
miles. Another striking characteristic is that they 
never exacted nor permitted interest or usury. This 
agrees with the Mosaic command recorded Ex. xxiL 
25 and Lev. xxv. 36 and Deut. zxxiii. 19, and when 
contrasted with the usage prevailing everywhere else, 
save among the Hebrews, is strongly su^;e6tive of a 
common origin, 
n 
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But the time was coming when these 
go forth and impress the world. RomSi weakened hy 
corruption and disint^rated by internal dissensioDS, 
was tottering to her fall. From the distant outposts 
the legions and the garrisons were I'ecalled to prop the 
reeling walls at home. The flanks were left exposed, 
and the Teutons, now pressed and crowded in their 
territory by the immense multiplication of their num¬ 
bers, broke through their forest wall and poured in 
uncounted numbers and resistless as a mountaiu-torrent 
upon the plateaus of Gaul, the terraces of Spain, and 
the vine-clad hills and sun-gilt plains of Italy. Crush¬ 
ing, devastating, destroying, appropriating, absorbing, 
they spread themselves over Southern Europe from Gib¬ 
raltar to the Bosporus. They came as tribes, as march¬ 
ing families of nations, as sands upon the sea-shore 
which could not be numbered for multitude.” They 
came as Goths, as Vandals, as Sueves, Heruli, Lom¬ 
bards, Franks, and Huns, while westward they pressed 
as Angles, Saxons, Normans, Jutes, and Danes. They 
came to crush out pagan Rome, and from this time 
and onward polytheism was extirpated from Europe. 
Northern monotheism met and grasped hands with 
Galilean Christianity on the devastated fields of Rome, 
and in the compact the death-knell of European idol¬ 
atry was rung. Europe has its atheism, its pantheism, 
its deism, its transcendentalism, but it numbers no 
pagan temples among its architectural triumphs, it 
burns incense on no heathen altars. The alternative is 
“ One God or none.” 

Let us notice the expressiou of the Christian religion 
on the difiTerent rides of this old fcreat-line. In the 
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romance nations of toJay—viz., Italy, France, and 
Spain—religion is tainted with the relics of heathen 
worship. Jupiter and Venue and the heroes are no 
longer deified, but Pope and Virgin and canonized 
tiainte are held in reverence near akin to the idolatrous. 
The revolt against this arose in the Teutonic north. 
Luther, Zwingle, Melanchthon, Calvin, Enoz, Huss, 
and Wesley were all boro and made north of the 
Black Forest. In the great ditTerentiation, France, 
Spain, and Italy aligned themselves as Romish; 
England, Germany, Belgium, Holland, Norway, and 
Sweden, as Protestant. The great battle of the Refor* 
mation was fought along this border-line. The issue 
was between Roman and Teuton, in the deepest springs 
of their respective natures; deeper stillj between Jew 
and Gentile; deepest yet, between Shem and Japheth. 
Here the two streams of higher humanity, divided at 
Babel, commingled to flow on to the end of time 
united. Each is the complement of the other. If 
Japheth in his material characteristic furnishes the 
world with food, Shem in his spiritual capacity fur¬ 
nishes the salt which is to preserve that food from 
corruption and render it assimilable. If Japheth roars 
the building, Shem dedicates it; Japheth hews out the 
corner-stones of the common civilization, and Shem, 
placing therein the lively oracles of his fathers, conse¬ 
crates these corner-stones with fervent prayer and 
heaven-reaching songs of praise. Thus compounded 
and thus cemented, the fabric of modern civilization 
will stand a perpetual and ever-increasing blessing to 
the world, linked on to the promise and fulfilling the 
prophecy, In thee shall all nations of the world be 
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blessed.^’ Directed by Japbeth’e active braio, and led 
by his stalwart arm, and warmed by the pure life- 
current issuing forth from Sbem’s worshipping, adoring 
heart, the combined race looves onward to the accom¬ 
plishment of its destiny, which shall culminate in tlie 
** unceasing purpose/’ a redeemed humanity. 

From this union good accrues along all lines. In 
law, Roman jurisprudence unites with Teutonic ex¬ 
perience, giving us to-day that code of justice tempered 
with mercy which has reference to an ultimate court 
of appeal. Rome was all statute, Teuton all common 
law; blending them, we have the happy compound of 
both. 

In government, we have the combined experience of 
both tending to an ultimate solution of great unsettled 
questions which must adjust intelligently the relations 
of the governor and governed. 

In religion, basing on the common ground of mono¬ 
theism, the Japhetic external gives us form, while the 
Sbemitic internal gives us spirit. Japbeth builds, con¬ 
structs, organizes, and directs the working church of 
God; Shem infuses into it life and salvation. Shem’s 
message of redemption is carried to the world on 
Japheth’s railroads and etearaJines, and the Bible of 
Shem is issued in multiplied thousands from Japheth’s 
steam-presses. 

The home that Japheth builds in strength and beauty 
is adorned and ennobled and refined by Shem’s domestic 
virtues and cemented family ties, and thus the promise, 
not to the nations alone, but to the /amiUes of the earth, 
is ful&lled. 
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CHAPTER XVL 

THE PATRIARCHAL BLSSBI5Q. 

The strong faith of the three heada of the patri¬ 
archal line in the promise made to Abraham and re¬ 
peated to Isaac and Jacob stands out in bold relief in 
every recorded incident of their lives. This faith 
grew with their growth, and brightened and deepened 
with their advancing age, until it absorbed the whole 
man and gave him a constantly forward look. 

On the perceived approach of death, these men were 
invested with prophetic foresight which they were un¬ 
able to direct and powerless to modify or control. 

*We have a striking instance of this prophetic power 
in Isaac, as recorded in Gen. zzvii. Warned by the 
growing infirmities of age that his life was near its 
end, he called his elder son, E^u, and instructed Iiiin 
how to secuie his blessing. Deceived by the duplicity 
of his wife and younger son, he unintentionally con¬ 
ferred that blessing upon Jacob, the younger. Perceiv¬ 
ing the mistake shortly af^rwards, he found himself 
powerless to retract or change tiie application of this 
blessing ,—** For he found no place for repentance, 
though he sought it carefully with teats ” The pro¬ 
phetic word had gone forth transmitting the family 
promise through Jacob, and it could not be recalled. 
The will of God had been pronounced irrevocably, even 
though father and son deplored it with equal bitterness. 

Seventy-one years later Jacob lay in the feebleness 

7 * 
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and decrepitude of age io E^pt, tumiog his thoughts 
backward in review of his wonderful career. In ret* 
rospect he saw himself a young roan going forth from 
his father’s house Udeu with the twofold burden of a 
father’s blessing and a brother’s curse. He went back 
to that strange night at Bethel, when pillowing bis 
weary head on a stone he saw in dreams the heavens 
opened and the ladder let down to earth, upon which 
angels ascended and descended upon the Son of man. 
How often in the changing seventy years bad his mind 
reverted to that strange vision as he labored to fathom 
the depths of its mysterious meaning! He saw himself 
returning, a man of middle life, ** become two bauds,” 
and passing through those care-laden years, when, amid 
the indiscretions and jealousies and wrangling of his 
elder sons, he consoled his bereaved and widowed heart 
with the sweet companioushipof Joseph and Benjamin. 
Before, him stood out io bold relief that heart-rend¬ 
ing day when Joseph’s bloody coat was brought him, 
and all those years of dark and desolate mourning 
which followed. And then that other day, when, having 
drained (he cup of disappointment, he was reluctantly 
recalled to hope, and cried in chastened joy, ** It is 
enough; Joseph, roy son, is yet alive; I will go and 
see him before I die.” He remembered those seven¬ 
teen years of dependent ease and quiet, while, as a 
stranger in a strange land, he had eaten the bread of 
royal charity. And tlien his weary mind leaped for¬ 
ward, and with the abiding promise in bis heart, he 
strained his vision onward and beheld unrolling 
through the ages the panorama of destiny of bis sons. 
And while the spirit was full upon him—spirit of the 
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father^ iht patriarch, aud the prophet^he sum mooed 
his SODS around bis bedside with the order, Gather 
yourselves t<^ther, that I may (ell you that which shall 
befall you io the last days. 

Gather yourselves together, and hear, ye sons of 
Jacob; and hearken ud(o Israel your father/^ Gen. zHx. 
1 - 2 , 

The expression in the last days*’ points very far 
forward. Certainly the fifteen hundred years of 
Judah’s history, or the seven hundred years of Israel- 
itish naUcnality in Palestine, is an exceedingly limited 
time with which to bound such a wide prophetic ex¬ 
pression. When we come to consider the pronounced 
blessings in detail, we find a limit assigned to only 
one of these tribes. In all the others, except three, the 
idea of perpetuity is either expressed or clearly im¬ 
plied. 

Two hundred and thirty-eight years later another, 
and the last of the patriarchs, is in the prospect of 
death. For forty years Moses has been identified with 
all the interests of this people. Under all circum¬ 
stances and in all emergencies he has been drawn to 
these tribes in tenderest sympathy. Now following 
his lead in trusting confidence, now executing his com¬ 
mands with willing alacrity, now murmuring like un¬ 
trained children, now stubbornly stiffening their necks 
in insubordination,—in all he has gone before them, 
bearing them, a crushing responsibility, upon his head 
and heart; patiently enduring, wisely instructing, de¬ 
votedly interceding, he has in all been in the largest 
sense the father of his people.” But his work is 
nearing its close. It has been revealed to him that on 
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jon mountaiD which towers full in view he is to die. 
He gathers round him the beloved tribes in a vast as¬ 
sembly. He reviews their history thus far; he re¬ 
counts their journeys and their camps^ their sins and 
their triumphs; he pronounces again the law which is 
to be their charter of existence; and then, in affec¬ 
tionate farewell, as patriot, patriarch, and prophet, he 
pronounces his dying blessing on each tribe separately. 

When we consider the different stand-points of the 
dying Jacob and the dying Moses we cannot but be 
struck with the wonderful similarity of their prophe¬ 
cies. The father, under whose anxious view each of 
these progenitors had grown from childhood and de¬ 
veloped into full maturity of manhood, was well ac¬ 
quainted with all the trausmissible traits in the char¬ 
acter of each. The law of heredity, so potent and 
unerring, was to meet no uncertain complications from 
the influx of commingled streams. Already the ex¬ 
ample of pure descent had been set, and the cast of an 
unmingled lineage had been given. Racial distinction 
was inwrought in the very instincts of Jacob’s sons. 

Abraham had married Sarah of his own immedi¬ 
ate family. As Isaac, his son, reached man’s estate, 
he with great care and caution sent back to the old 
home-land and obtained for him a wife, the daughter 
of his own nephew. Again, Jacob went to the same 
country and married Leah and Rachel of the same 
family. For at least three generations the stock had 
been pure, and the 8(irp8 was already deep-soL Hence 
the unerring certainty of direct transmission of charac¬ 
ter. Furthermore, the race was then nearer the foun¬ 
tain-head than now, and the hereditary power was cor- 
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reopondiogly strong and permanent Instances of this 
are multiplied to the observant reader. With these 
facte in vieW; we proceed to consider the blessings of 
Jaoob and Moses in detail, and trace each tribe to its 
assigned place in these latter days. 


CHAPTER XVIL 

REUBEN.—FRA NCB, 

Reuben, thou art my firstborn, my might, and 
the b^inniog of my strength, the excellency of dig¬ 
nity, and the excellency of power: 

Unstable as water, thou shalt not excel; because 
thou wentest up to thy father’s bed: then deliledst 
thou it: he went up to my couch.”—Jacob, Gen. xlix. 
3 , 4 . 

Let Reuben live, and not die; and let not his men 
be few.”—Moses, Deut. xxxiii. 6. 

“Reuben, thou art my firstborn.” This was the 
eldest of Jacob’s sons, and as such was first mentioned 
in the paternal blessings. But we find a deeper mean¬ 
ing when we remember that France was the first Teu¬ 
tonic nation established in Europe. While yet Rome 
was keeping up a slight show of power, while Spain 
was still in the hands of the Saracens, and four hun¬ 
dred and twenty years before the union of the Saxon 
heptarchy under S^bert of England, Clovis estab¬ 
lished bis capital at Soissons, and ten years later at 
Paris, and founded the Merovingian dynasty. From 
/ 
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this time to the present there has been do lapse in the 
exieteuce of this oation. Throughout its whole liie- 
tory its distinctive feature has been mighty dignity*^ 
Charlemagne and Bonaparte, the two great European 
conquerors, were French. No nation of history has 
shown so great vitality or such powers of recuperation 
under fearful odds of disadvantage. 

A hundred years ago this nation, which for three 
long reigns had been recklessly sowing the wind, reaped 
the whirlwind. That terrible convulsion, known in his¬ 
tory as the ** Reign of Terror,’’ struck down the heads 
of the nation wholesale, deluged the land with the best 
blood of its people, and subverted every foundation. 
At this critical juncture of weakness the neighboring 
nations massed in force and threatened its destruction; 
but, kingless and headless, the people raised their 
bloody hands and drove the invaders back. Ten 
years later all Europe trembled under the triumphant 
tread of the French legions, led forth to victory by 
the French I^apoleon. A few years later still, under 
coalition of all Europe, crushed and beleaguered, 
tbnt conqueror fell from his height of glory and power 
at Waterloo, and was sent forth the captive of a conti¬ 
nent to die in exile. From this stunning blow France 
rose again, and, having passed through four revolu¬ 
tions in twenty years, still stood among the foremost 
nations of the world. 

Again, scarce twenty years ago, the disastrous issue 
of the Prussian war led it crushed. The capital be¬ 
sieged and taken, the emperor in exile, the government 
overthrown, every department confused, condemned to 
pay an overwhelming indemnity, and only granted ten 
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years of respite. Scarce two years psaed, and a oew 
government, uoder a new form, stood firmly on the 
confidenoe of the people, and the last franc of iodem- 
nity debt had been paid. Reuben lives and has not 
died, and bis men are not few. Notwithstanding the 
fearful decimation of repeated wars, thirty«seven and 
oue-tbird millioos of his children occupy the two mil¬ 
lion square miles of their territory, averaging one hun¬ 
dred and eigbty-siz to the square mile. And these are 
seif sufficient. To every part of the world they are 
sending out the proceeds of their industry, the products 
of their toil, and the results of their skill. The paradox 
of the father’s blessing finds its counterpart nowhere in 
all the ancient or modem world save in this paradoxi¬ 
cal nation. Reuben has vindicated his claim to “ the 
excellency of dignity, and the excellency of power.” 

Unstable as water, thou shalt not excel.” The 
fickleness and instability of this nation are proverbial. 
None other has changed its form of government so 
often. It is a nation of experiments along all lines. 
Autocracy, monarchy, empire, republic,*^^ch has had 
its turn in rapid succession. One day the people sing 
the Marseillaise, the next they doom to death or exile 
those who breatlie it on the air. To-day they pierce 
the sky with shouts of Vive le roil” the morrow is 
ushered in zs vociferously with the cry, “ Vive la r$- 
publique!” They send their Hugos abroad to pass the 
prime of manhood in weary exile, and ere their life-sun 
sets recall them home in smothering applause. Where 
else in all the world can be found so much vacillation 
with so much firmness, so much mobility with so much 
permanency ? Paradox of nations! 
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Because thou wentest up to thy father’s bed: theo 
defiledst thou it: he went up to my couch/’ 

This indignity and wrong, recorded Gen. zxxv. 22, 
the old patriarch never forgave nor foigot. It added 
a deeper shade to the death-bed view us that first-born 
son stood before him. Added to the enormity of the 
crime as it appears from a modern stand-point, it was 
doubtless aggravated by family usages and ideas of 
that day unknown to us. What altercations and es¬ 
trangement it brought about between father and son 
are unrecorded. But it stands the only historic in¬ 
stance of incontinence among these sons. We would 
touch lightly this great defect in this great nation. But 
if the spirit that breathes through its popular drama 
be true to life; if the presentation of its domestic 
scenes by its own applauded anthore be correct; if the 
common verdict of those who visit it be not strained; 
and if the absence of a synonyme for the Teuton 
*'home’’ from its vocabulary has any signification, 
then Jacob’s curse still rests on Reuben and his sons. 

Yet France shall stand, glorious France! The 
nations may despise her, but tiiey cannot spare her. 
Reuben, who alone of all the envious ones pleaded for 
the life of the tender Joseph, has much of good in 
him. His brethren from afar will continue to be his 
guests. They will send their young men to his founts 
of learning to gather knowledge in the arts of healing, 
and in all the lines of scientific search. They will 
stand rae<litative]y before the walls of the Louvre and 
drink inspiration from the chefo^d^omvre of his pencil, 
brush, and chisel. Tliey will learn lessons of politer 
in hU salom and jordtns, and catch the gleam of heart- 
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BUDshine that gilds the lives of the gayest^ happiest 
people of the world. 

This oatioQ has much of Japheth io it The Romau 
foot pressed hard the Gallic soil and left its imprint 
there. The Roman tongue thraw out its utterances on 
the Gallic air, and the echo lingers still. Teuton and 
Gaul have met and commingled; each has caught the 
accent of the other; the guttural of the North has 
been softened by the labial of the South. Thus it is 
that this people is more spirited than spiritual, more 
vivacious than sedate, and finds its genius in the motto 
^'Laiaez nous /aire.^’ 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

SIHEOK AKD LEVI. 

^^SlMEOK and Levi are brethren; instruments of 
cruel ty are in their habitations. 

my soul, come not thou into their secret; unto 
their assembly, mine honor, be not thou united: for in 
their anger they slew a man, and in their self-will they 
digged down a wall. 

** Cursed be their anger, for it was fierce; and their 
wrath, for it was cruel: I will divide them in Jacob, 
and scatter them in iBraeL^-^Jacob, Gen. xliz. ^7. 

These were the second and third sons of Leah, born 
at a time when the mother keenly felt herself an object 
of indifference, if not of detestation. At that time all 
the interest of Jacob centred in Rachel, the one object 

S 
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of bU love, which had been kindled to its utmost ardor 
by the obstacles thrown in the way of its attainment. 
We may reasonably suppose that they had in boyhood 
experienced very little of his tenderness. Stamped in 
procreation with a loveless passiou, impressed during 
the whole period of gestation by the discontent and 
bitterness of the mother, they were born with a pre¬ 
disposition to selfishness, passion, and cynicism. They 
passed the tender years of impressible childhood while 
the father was absorbed in the acquisition of wealth, 
and the home was distracted by the clash and jar of 
a bigamous household. In looking back over their 
past, the dying father could recall no scene of pleasure, 
DO trait of character, on which to base a hope or 
found a blessing. One only scene stood out in pain¬ 
ful prominence before his view,—a scene of implacable 
vindictiveness, of wholesale murder, of rejection of 
offered reparation, and a vengeance of wanton crnelty. 


The record is found id Gen. xxxiv. For the reason 
fully given the curse is pronouooed, *‘1 will divide 
them in Jacob, and scatter them in Israel.’’ Levi was 
assigned to the priesthood, and on the partition of land 
by Joshua received no alli^ment, but was literally 
divided in Jacob and scattered in Israel. On the 
secession and division under Rehoboam these followed 


the fortune of the respective tribes in which they 
happened to be, and thenceforth lost their individuality 
and identity. 

In the apportionment of land by Joshua, Simeon 
received an inconsiderable lot within the portion as* 
signed to Judah. No provision was made for his ex¬ 
pansion, as though his absorption were even then an 
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accepted fa^ct AAer the settlement in Canaan he ap* 
peare activelj but once (Judges i. 3)> and then only as 
an attendant of Judah. In the time of Asa, B.C. 941 
(IL CbroD. XV. 9), a scattering few were known, even 
in Judah, as straugers. Thenceforth be disappears 
entirely, either obliterated or absorbed. It will be 
noticed that no mention of him ia made by Moses in 
his dying blessing. 

“And of Levi he said, Let thy Tbummim and 
thy Urim be with thy holy one, whom thou didst 
prove at Massah, and with whom thou didst strive at 
the waters of Meribah; 

“ Who said unto his &ther and to his mother, I have 
not seen him; neither did he acknowledge his brethren, 
nor knew his own children: for they have observed 
thy word, and kept thy covenant 



thy law: they shall pat incense before thee, and whole 
burnt sacrifice upon thine altar. 

“ Bless, I/>rd, his substance, and accept the work of 
his hands: smite through the loins of them that rise 
against him, and of them that hate him, that they rise 
not again.’—Moses, Deut. xxxiii. 8-11. 

This was Moses’s own tribe, and upon its destiny he 
fixed his special attention. The honor and influence 
of the priesthood, into which he had inducted bis 
brother Aaron, rose before his prophetic vision. The 
intimate communion with God; the entranoe into the 
most holy place, whence he issued with the Divine 
radiance flashing from the jewels which glittered on 
his breast, the engraved names thereon signifying bis 
representative character; the frowning mercy which 
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bad borna with him od those memorable oocasioDa of 
iDgratitade and error; all these called forth the invo- 
eaUoD of the first verse of this prophecy. And theO; 
as he saw bis sacred separation^ in virtue of which he 
was to have do inheritance aiooog his people, and 
l>ecati86 of which he was to be cut off from the direct 
line of promise in either of its clauses, a sad minor 
tone rings through the joy. His special work is next 
assigned kim,-~to put incense and burnt^fferiDgs upon 
the altar. This work was selMimiting. Typical in 
its character and prophetic in its meaoing, its functions 
would naturally cease when the great Anteiype should 
come, and the symbolised “ Lamb of God” should offer 
himself once for all upon a perpetual altar. And 
when, from the manifold altar of hearts sprinkled from 
an evil conscience, the prayers and praises of the saints 
should rise and sweep heavenward as a sweet-smelling 
savor, the material altar fed with Arabia’s costliest 
gams would be meaninglesa. 

How touchiogly does the prophet’s heart rise in all 
the eloquence of prayer for bis father’s house, his 
brother’s tribe I Looking forward to the mersion of 
his well-beloved household, the prophetic eye was 
dimmed with sadness. Well did Levi perform his 
work. For fifteen hundred years he taught Jacob the 
statutes and Israel the law of the Lord of Hosts, and 
Zacharias sent the ** Benedictus” and Simeon the Nunc 
dimittis” ringing down the ages. Before God’s holy 
altar, through forty generatious, Levi expiated his mad 
outbreak of malignant vengeance on Hamor and his 
people, and then ceased to be. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

JODAH AND BENjAlilN. 

thou art he whom thy brethren shall 
praise: thy band shall be in the neck of thine enemies; 
thy fatlier’s children shall bow down before thee. 

^Mudah is a lion's whelp: from the prey, my son, 
thou art gone up: he stooped down, he couched as a 
lion, and as an old lion ; who shall rouse him up? 

^^The sceptre shall not depart from Judah, nor a 
lawgiver from between his feet, until Shiloh come; 
and unto him shall the gathering of the people be. 

Binding his foal unto the vine, and his ass's colt 
unto the choice vine; be washed his garments in wine, 
and bis clothes in the blood of grapes: 

‘^His eyes shall be red with wine, and his teeth white 
with milk.”—Jacob, Gen. xlix. 8-12. 

^^Hear, Lonl, the voice of Judah, and bring him 
unto his people: let bis hands be suflicient for him; 
and be thou an help to him from his enemies.”—Moses, 
Dent, xxxiii. 7. 

Having already traced at suEBcient length the career 
of Judah and Benjamin (chap, xii.), we will only 
briefly notice the coincidence between the prophe^^ and 
the history. 

The first verse indicates supremacy and predomi* 
nance of influence. This Judah seems to have had 
from the exodus from ^gypt Being strongest in the 
number of effective men, he led the van on the march 
and headed the camp on the halt. But the full attain- 
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ment of thid supremacy was not reached until the time 
of David^ and was thereafter retained to the downfall 
of this branch of the nation. 

The second verse clearly points to sovereignty. The 
lion is regarded the king of beasts^ and is in all sym¬ 
bolic and hieroglyphic language used to denote kingly 
dignity and power. Was it a coincidence of chance 
that two hundred years after the utterance of this 
prophecy Judah inscribed the lion on his tribal stand¬ 
ard on the wilderness march? This crest remained 
the standard of Judah in all his history, and the last 
of the prophets, in apocalyptic vision, designates the 
triumphant King of kings as “the Lion of the tribe 
of Judah.^—Rev, v. 6. 

This royal prerogative occupies the prophetic vision 
until it rests on the coming Shiloh of limitation, to 
whom by easy and natural transition it passes, widen¬ 
ing in its sweep and rising in its swell until it floats in 
all the richness of symbolic and poetic imagery, as it 
portrays the peace, the glory, the prosperity, and the 
all-subduing triumph of the Messianic kingdom. 

The prophecy of Moses seems to bear upon the 
Babylonian captivity and the restoration. It might 
almost serve as a prelude to that song of sadness 
wailed forth nine hundred years later by the rivers of 
Babylon. The faithful leader had carried this people 
so heavily on his heart, and bad interceded for them so 
long and so earnestly, that his prophecies take the form 
of prayers, and hU anxiety anticiiiates their distresses. 

“Benjamin shall ravin as a wolf: in the morning he 
shall devour the prey, and at night he shall divide the 
spoil.’’—Jacob, <^n. xlix. 27. 
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The beloved of the Lord ehall dwell in safety by 
him ; and the Lord shall cover him all the day loog^ 
and he shall dwell between bis shoulders/—Moses, 
Dent zxziii. 12. 

By reference to Judges zz. the fierce and ravenous 
character of this tribe is seen. Almost ezterminateti 
as the result of their own rashness and wickedness, 
they rose again to prosperity, furnished the first king 
to the nation, clung to the allegiance of Judah, and 
followed the fortunes of that tribe to iU final disper* 
sion. 


CHAPTER XX. 

ZEBULUN.—8WEDEK AND DENMARK. 

^^Zebuluk shall dwell at the haven of the sea; and 
he shall be for an haven of ships; and his border shall 
be unto Zidon.’’—Jacob, Gen. zliz. 13. 

Rejoice, Zebulun, in thy going out.”—Moses, Dent. 
xzziiL 18. 

A reference to the map of the twelve tribes, as located 
by Joshua and established in Palestine, shows that the 
geographical position of Zebulun, as described in this 
prophecy, was not occupied in the Palestinian history 
of this tribe. This people never attained any skill or 
distinction in maritime affairs. In the brightest age 
of their history they were without a port, and Solomon 
gathered the cedar for the temple, and the foreign treas¬ 
ures which enriched his treasury and glorified his reign, 
by means of hired vessels manned by hired men. The 
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nearest approach to a naval station which he controlled 
was Eziongeber^ at the head of the Gulf of Akabah, the 
eastern arm of the Red Sea, and this was a hnodred 
miles of Arabian desert outside the border of Solo* 
moo’s kingdom. The reign of Solomon embraced the 
only period during which the Jews traded at all by sea, 
and L EingB x. 11 and 22 distinctly assigns naval 
ownership and leadership to Hiram, the Phcenician 
king of Tyre. Joppa lay on the border of Dan; but 
this was, so far as the Jews were concerned, a seaboard 
rather thau a seaport town,—a way-station for uuloa<i- 
log, and not a haven of ships. Dan, Manasseb, and 
Ephraim were the only tribes whose territory bordered 
the sea. Zebulun was entirely cut off from tbe coast 
by the Phceuicians, nor was there opposite to him a 
single port of entry or exit either of ancient or modern 
times. The nearest approach to Zidon was made by 
Asher, whose land lay farthest north-west, and was at its 
nearest point about thirty miles distant from it across 
the impassable Lebanon Mountains. Every clause and 
feature of the prophecy fails when we seek its fulfil¬ 
ment in Palestine. We must then look further. 

Zidon, prophetically denoted, must be interpreted by 
character rather than by uamc. The literal Sidon was 
the oldest city of the Phcenicians. From this they 
first went forth on those expeditions and exploring and 
trading voyages by which they established trading- 
stations on all the shores of the Mediterranean. In 
course of time this industry was transferred to the 
younger Tyre, and Sidon fell into decline. 

When the great movement took place from North¬ 
ern Europe, at the downfall of the Western Roman 
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empire, most of the tribes moved southward and 
flonth-westward overland, overranning Italy, Gaul, and 
Spain. One division, however, moved westward, and 
soon found itself compressed in the peninsulas and jut¬ 
ting headlands of the present Denmark and Sweden. 
Crowded in these narrow quarters, they very soon 
pushed off from the mainland, and in skifls and boats 
of their own rude manufacture cruised along the shores 
of the North and Baltic Seas and the Bay of Biscay. 
As these coasts became peopled they continued these ex- 
cumions for pillage and plunder, and thus became the 
dreaded pirates of the Atlantic coast As they emerged 
from the darkness of barbarism and, having become 
familiar with, and adapted to, their new surroundings, 
began to advance in civilization, corresponding im- 
provements were made in their vessels, and navigation 
gradually took the place of piracy. Thus, in course 
of time, they rose to prominence in this direction, and 
for a long time were the only navigators of the Teu¬ 
tonic nations. As Norsemen they were the terror of 
Western Europe ; as Normans and Danes they were 
the carriers by sea, and, passing beyond the Heb¬ 
rides and Orkneys, colonized Iceland and the more 
distant Greenland, and probably touched the shores 
of North America nearly five hundred years before 
Columbus made his discovery. The bays and harbors 
of the North and Baltic Seas became a general haven 
of ships.’' 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

DBACHAB.^ HOLLA KD AKD BELOlUH (N£TU£R- 

LANDS). 

** I88ACUAR is a Strong aas^ oouchmg down between 
two burdens. 

** And he saw that rest was good, and the land that 
it was pleasant; and bowed hU shoulder to bear, and be* 
came a servant unto tribute.^’~Jacob| Gen. zlix. 14,15. 

And of Zebulun he said. Rejoice, Zebuluu, in thy 
going out; and, Issachar, in thy tents. 

They shall call the people unto the mountain; 
there they shall offer sacrifices of righteousness: for 
they shall suck of the abundance of the seas, and of 
treasures hid in the sand.’’—Moses, Deut zxziii. 
18,19. 

The symbolism of Issachar is strong and striking. 
It represents a people stolid and phl^roatic; stronger 
to endure than to act; as hard to move as to impel. 
A people without ambition; d^titute of dreams of 
power, wealth, and glory; contented with their lot and 
satisfied so long as leil alone. This character stands 
out in consjticuous contrast with that assigned to any 
other tribe. This description finds its counterpart in 
the Dutch, and in them alone. Stubborn stolidity is 
the peculiar cltaracterislic of this people. When in¬ 
vaded and assailed, none stand their ground and defend 
their rights with more heroic firmness. The attempts 
of Charles Y. to impose upon this people a govern- 
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roent of oppression^ and to enforce, by the terrible Ia« 
qnieitioD, a syatetn of religious tyranny, gave to tbe 
world one of its grand objecMessons of vindicated 
liberty. In the great exploration movementa of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries these people took some 
part, but the colonies they established were few and 
small; yet these, with the single exception of New 
York, have been held with a tenacious grasp. Where* 
ever these colonies have been planted they have exhib¬ 
ited the characteristic tribal traits unchanged by geo¬ 
graphical surroundings. Wherever they have settled 
with others, as emigrants, they have contributed to the 
social aggr^te an unemotional conservatism exceed¬ 
ingly valuable. Whether represented in the expre&sive 
caricatures of Knickerbocker, or in the Boers of South 
Africa, or the scattering possessions of the South Sea, 
or the tropical South American coast, the Dutchman 
is the Dutchman still,— quiet, firm, contented,—a 
strong ass. 

‘‘Couching down between two burdens.” A low 
position,—the Netherlands. Lying laigely below the 
sea-level, against which it must be protected by dikes 
and ramparts, the fertile soil of Belgium and Holland 
supports the densest population in Europe. There 
these people “ suck of the abundance of the seas, and 
of treasures hid in the sand” of a geologic age. Pressed 
by lordly England on the one hand, and by imperial 
Germany on the other, this people, with a territory 
ludicrously small and a population disproportionately 
great, maintain their existence and hold their ground 
amid all the revolutions that convulse a continent and 
interest a world. While Russia quivers witli nihilism, 
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and Germany is volcanic with socialism, and France 
maniacal with revolutionism, and England wrestles 
with Stuartism and Feoianism, Hans moves on the 
even tenor of his way, and smokes his pipe and tends 
his cabbages and pets bis rrotr in unruffled equa* 
nimity. But let him alone. That stolid, sleepy- 
looking creature in repose can noiselessly but pow¬ 
erfully strike straight from the hip, and deliver a 
death-dealing kick to the rash intruder who dares to 
invade his personal rights. So that while Isaacharis 
land trembles under the tread of tlie massed armies of 
his brethren, and furnishes the Waterloo for the reverse 
of the world’s front, it belongs as a spoil to neither of 
the victors, but remains unpartitioned and unclaimed 
in the possession of its stolid people. While the boun¬ 
dary lines between France and Germany swing back 
and forth, those of Belgium and Holland remain 
established by the old landmarks, and this people 
exhibits a wonderful staying power. Moses embraces 
both Issachar and Zebulun in one prophetic sweep. 
Keither to the one or both is any promise of extent of 
territory or power; simply permanency of existence. 
But in their joint destiny there is couched a meaning 
of signi6cant import. ^*They shall call the people 
unto the mountain; there they shall offer sacrifices 
of righteousness.” The mountain is a favorite symbol 
of inspiration and prophecy to denote the strength of 
the true worship of God. Every other nation of 
Europe has been an active participant in the great 
religious conflict of the past five hundred years. All 
others have been divided on the great issues of Popery 
and Protestantism. Biohelieu and the Guises, Cond6 
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and ColigDy, in France; Luther and Tet^el^ in Ger^ 
many; Henry and Wolaey, Henry and Beckefc^ in 
England; Loyola and his victims in Spain; Pope and 
Bishop^ in Russia, have respectively wrangled and 
wrestled, while martyr fires have leaped upward, and 
martj'r blood has flowed in streams, and the air has 
been laden with the groans of the oppressed, the cries 
of the down'*trodden, and the wails of the persecuted; 
hut here the people have held on their way, worship¬ 
ping their fathers’ Ood. Alva and Requesens were 
powerless to wrest from them their religious liberty; 
and while all Europe has reeled under tlie earthquake 
of religious intolerance, they have called the people to 
the mountain and continued to offer the sacrifices of 
righteousness. When the new-born child of religious 
toleration, oppressed and well-nigh strangled in the 
then intolerant England, was seeking a resting-place 
to lay its infant head till it could gather strength to 
reach its permanent home in this western world, it was 
found in Holland. Amid the sympathizing tears and 
band-pressures of warm-hearted Dutcli bnrghers and 
matrons the Pilgrims sailed away, and when the white¬ 
winged ^ Mayflower’ had dwindled to a speck upon the 
distant horizon they still stood on the shore sending 
hearty Ood-speeds after them. Slow and plodding 
though he may be, yet as long as the contented home- 
life shall gather round it all that cheers and blesses 
humanity, and as long as firm and simple trust in God 
shall elevate the soul of man, Issachar will have his 
place among the nations as a factor in the true progress 
of the race towards the desired goal. 

» ^ a 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

DAN.—SPAJK. 

Dan eliall judge his people, as one of the tribsa of 
Israel. 

^*Dan shall be a serpent by the way, an adder in 
the path, that biteth the horae heels, so that his rider 
shall fall backward. 

“ I have waited for thy salvation, O Lord/'—Jacob, 
Gen. xlix. 16-18. 

''And of Dan he said, Dan is a lion’s whelp: he 
shall leap from Bashan.”—Moses, Deut. xxxiii. 22. 

The opening clause of Jacob’s prophecy concerning 
Dan secures to him national individuality and distino- 
tiveness. From the time of the establishment of the 
Spanish kingilom on the union of the crowns of Ar^ou 
and Castile to the present, it has never been for any 
material space of time subject to any other power. 
The transient flash of the Napoleonic meteor glanoed 
over and rested upon it for a moment, but it speedily 
{)assed away, leaving no impression and producing no 
change. Spain has acknowledged no foreign master. 
Dan has judged hU people as one of the tribes of 
Israel. 

Muses indicates the form of his government under 
the usual royal symbol of the Hon, and the hereditary 
monarchy under that of the lion’s whelp. Attempts 
have been made to pull down the throne and establish 
republicanism elsewhere, and almost everywhere else 
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ID Europe^ except io Spun. There have indeed been 
intrigues and cabals among grandees and tbe nobles 
of this country, but there has been no approach to 
r^icide. 

Having indicated his personality, Jacob proceeds as 
usual to portray hia character. The marks of this are 
clear and distinct, and cannot be misunderstood. They 
depict a people venomous, cruel, malignant, treacherous, 
vindictive. The serpent of Jacob, crawling, venom- 
ous, and guileful, answers strangely to the lion’s whelp 
of Moses. The description fits Uie S]>aniard and none 
other. Kevengeful to the last degree, he bides his Ume, 
and when the object of his vengeance least suspects it, 
he springs forth, like the serpent coiled by tbe way, to 
the quick and sure and fatal gratification of hb pas¬ 
sion. A constitutional assassin, the dagger is his 
weapon, and the blow that stains its flashing edge is 
dealt in tbe dark. Thb cruel character marks him 
wherever he goes, and makes him a questionable friend, 
a dangerous neighbor, an unrelenting foe. Whether 
hidalgo at home, or explorer toiling his weary way 
through the primeval labyrinths of Georgia and 
Florida, or buccaneer scouring the coasts of the 
Spanish Main, or pirate roving the high seas in quest 
of unlawful plunder, or, mixing his proud blood with 
tbe d^nerate sons of the Aztec race, he appears the 
greaser of the Sio Grande, he is everywhere the same 
treacherous serpent. Travellers tell of a ser|>ent of South 
America which, when assailed, if not killed or disabletl, 
patiently crawls along the track of the assailant, turn¬ 
ing aside for no obstacle, daunted by no danger, left 
perhaps miles behind, yet creeping steadily, stealthily 
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OD. And when the bivouac 6re haa burned low, and 
the wayworn traveller is buried in profound slumber, 
it silently entere the camp in the stillness of the night, 
and the sleeper U wakened with the virus of the death- 
fuDg in his blood. Thus it is that Dan pursues with 
hate and gratifies revenge. Of his thirst for blood let 
the wretched Indians of Florida, Georgui, and Ala* 
bama—burned in their villages, fed to bloodhounds, 
tortured and maimed; let Montezuma and his Aztecs 
and the incas of Peru^testify. 

** He shall leap from Bashan.” This district of the 
old Judean land wa^ famous for its strong, fierce cat¬ 
tle. David says, ** Strong bulls of Bashan have beset 
me rouud’^ (Ps. zxii. 22). Ye shall eat the flesh of 
the . . . failings of Bashan’’ (Ezek. zzxiz. 18). The 
prophet Amos ^mbolizes oppression by kine of 
Bashan’’ (Amos iv. 1). In no country of the world is 
the bull so carefully reared and so highly prized for 
his fierceness and fighting propensities. Dan, at home, 
in Spain, or transplanted to America, finds bis keenest 
zest of amusement and his highest enjoyment in his 
national pastime, the bull-fight. He builds his costliest 
amphitheatres and arranges bis most commodious cir¬ 
cuses that his wives, his maidens, and his little ones 
may in personal safety behold the deadly thrusts of this 
powerful animal, and his highest conceptions of 
chivalrous manhood are found in the skilful and wary 
matador. What the Epsom races are to the Englishman, 
the gal a*day of grand piocession with triumphal arch and 
flying streamers to the Frenchman, the beer-garden with 
its social crowds to the German, holiday amnsement in 
all forms to all others, the bull-fight is to the Spaniard. 
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Blit there breaks in upon the prophetic vUion uii> 
other etartliog view; a wail» apparently diaconnected 
and irrelevant, bursts forth, I have waited for thy 
salvation, O Lord/’ To understand its relevancy we 
must trace the history of this country for a little while 
along its political and religious lines. At the time 
when the other Teutonic nations of Europe were es* 
tablishing themseU*ed on a solid and permanent foun¬ 
dation, Spain was in possession of another race at the 
height of its glory and grandeur. The Saracen had 
reached his full growth. Replacing Rome as Rome 
lost her grasp, he bad spread over South-western Asia, 
had planted the crescent in the land of the cross, had 
reduced the Alexandrian library of the Ptolemies to 
ashes and reigned supreme in the historic valley of 
the Nile, had swept along the southern Mediterranean 
coast to the pillars of Hercules, and crossing tlie 
strait, to which he gave the name it still bears, Jebel- 
Tarik,— i.e, Gibraltar,—bad established himself on the 
terraces and plateaus of Celtiberia. Arrested in his 
progress by the ponderous mace of Charles Martel, he 
addressed himself to confirming and establishing him¬ 
self more firmly in Spain. The darkness of the Mid¬ 
dle Ages was then resting upon Europe. Augustan 
Rome had been swept away, confusion was regnaut 
everywhere, Europe was laboring in the birth-throes 
of nations. The odds were greatly in favor of the 
Moor. Asiatic magnifioenoe was transported to Europe 
along a new route. Art and science were cultivated; 
the schools of Seville and Cordova outranked the 
world in intellectual grasp; the crystal fountains jetted 
from the mouths of the sculptured lions iu the gardens 

a* 
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of the Alhambra; the magic key above its portal turned 
freely in the wards of its massive palace gates, and the 
Moor felt himself planted there to stay. 

The Teutonic Visigoths had shortly preceded the 
Saracens in this country, but bad not had time to or¬ 
ganize and strengthen themselves. By the invasion 
they were scattered to the mountain fastnesses, where, 
disunited, they slowly and with difficulty formed a 
number of little kingdoms: Navarre, in S73 a.d. ; Ara¬ 
gon, in 1036 A.D. ; Castile, in 102$ a.d. ; Leon and 
Asturias, in 1037 A.D. The first measure of union 
among these kingdoms was the marriage of Ferdinand, 
king of Aragon, and Isabella, queeu of Castile, in 
1491, by which these two kingdoms were united, and 
shortly aflerwards the Moors were finally expelled 
after a resident poss^ion of six hundred years. But 
the continued struggle by which this result was ao 
com pi i shed left the newly •established kingdom weak 
and unsettled. It was the time of general religious 
disturbance. The heterogeneous Teuton ism and Ro* 
maoism were in tlie very heat of the fiery crucible in 
which they were to be fused into a homogeneous mass. 
Around other centres opinion, thought, and feeling 
were crystallizing with more or less symmetry, but 
here the process was retarded by the constant and vio 
lent agitation. Moorish faoatidsm had left its imprint; 
constitutional vindictiveness was in the way; the world 
was fevered with the spirit of exploration, discovery, 
and gain, and the centre of ezdtement was in Spain. 
Before the national form and character could become 
fixed and settled there was an influx of wealth from 
the newly-discovered lands, acquired, not by I^itimate 
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iDdudtrial purBuitB^ but by violence, robbery, rapioe, 
and piracy. With public sentiment demoralized, and 
national spirit vitiated by the love of gold, Spain fell 
an easy prey to the machinations of a designing priest¬ 
hood, and the transition from semUbarbarUm was made 
under the direction of a corrupt and corrupting eccle* 
eiaslicism. Instead of saving faith there was darken¬ 
ing superstition; instead of religious zeal, fiery fanati¬ 
cism ; and Ignatius Loyola, blaspheming by assuming 
the name of Jesus, gave expression to the nation’s in¬ 
tolerant zeal in the fateful Inquisition. We would not 
be understood as condemning Uie Bomish system of 
religion in tolo. Dark and horrible as have been many 
of its misdeeds, loathsome and leprous as have been 
many of the dignitaries cloaked in its pontifical robes, 
yet we recognize the fact that it has been a potent 
factor in the product of modem civilization. It pre¬ 
sented to the world the only example of system and 
organization when all else was dismt^ratton and cliaos, 
and in spite of its terrible errors, both unintentional 
ami designed, tt was the only light dark Europe had 
in the midnight of the ages. When learning had been 
lost and gross ignorance had shrouded the mind of the 
masses in the gloom of the Lark Age, the feeble lamp 
was (rimmed in the cloister, and those great benefactors 
whose names head the roll of the worthies of modern 
times were fitted for their work by the systematic 
training of the church. 

But the effect in Spain was bad, extremely bad. 
While other nations have expanded under the genial 
spirit of religious freedom, this has languished and 
groaned under intolerance. This generation has beheld 
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the lifting of the cloud, and we now have reason to 
hope that in the not far distant future Dan will eujoy 
the liberty of his brethren and find the end of his 
weaiy waiting for the salvation of God. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

GAD.^OEBMaNY. 

“ Gad, a troop shall overcome him: but he shall 
overcome at the last’’—Jacob, Gen. xliz. 19. 

** And of Gad he said, Blessed be he that enlargeth 
Gad: he dwelleth as a lion, and teareth the arm with 
the crown of the head. 

And he provided the first part for himself, because 
there, in a portion of the lawgiver, was he seated; and 
be came with the heads of the people, he executed 
the justice of the Lord, and his judgments with Israel.” 
—Moses, Deut. xzxiii. 20, 21. 

Sovereignty, power, triumph, leadership, these are 
the distinctive characteristics marked out through 
every clause of this two-voiced prophecy. The whole 
view is occupied with the national, political, and re¬ 
ligious aspect of this people. There is no picture of 
personal character, no hint of individual peculiarity. 
It is remarkable that while Bourbon and Bonaparte in 
France, Stuart and Tudor in England, and Romanoff 
in Russia, have as kings and rulers sought personal 
aggrandizement apart from their people, and by so far 
oppressing and impoverishing them as to arouse their 
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enmity and provoke them to rebellion and regicide, the 
rulers of Germany have always identified themselves 
with the interest and well-being of their people, 
sharing their hardships, dividing their burdens, and 
binding them to themselves with bonds of confidence and 
love. ** Unser Frita^' is the expression of no new instinct 
of the German people. Hence, while the lion of royalty 
has always ruled in this country, there has always been 
sympathy and unanimity between ruler and ruled. 

Id Jacob’s prophecy is embraced a great deal of his¬ 
tory which will repay a review of some length. In 
A.P. 800, the Teuton, Charlemag&e, had reduced under 
Ids sway the whole of Central Europe, from the At¬ 
lantic to the Theiss, and from the Pyrenees to (he 
Baltic Sea. This meant more than mere conquest. 
Charlemagne was every inch a Teuton, and as pro¬ 
nounced in the character of ruler as of conqueror. 
Wherever he went he carried the Teuton manners, 
wherever he ruled he impressed the Teuton spirit. 
Having embraced the Christian religion under the 
ordinaocea of the Komish Church, he introduced and 
practised and enforced it under Teutonic aspect. 
Upon bis death, a.d. 814, the extensive territory over 
which he had ruled descended to his weak son, Louis 
the Careless, and forty years later was parcelled out 
in three divisions, from which originated Austria and 
Germany. With the latter we have now to deal. 
Constituting the main body and occupying mainly 
the old home-land of the undivided tribes, yet sur¬ 
rounded by powerful and often unfriendly neighbors, 
the foundation of this government was laid under 
great and peculiar difficulties. A number of petty 
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states aod pocket priDcipalitieB sprang up out of the 
demeaoes of feudal barous^ which were in each other’s 
mj, and greatly retarded the general progress. During 
the eleventh century the German empire^ formed by 
the union of these states, became the foremost power 
in Europe. The popes of Rome had risen to great 
influence in temporal afbirs, and a good part of this 
century was marked by a prolonged stru^Ie between 
them and the German emperors. Hildebrand (Pope 
Or^ory VII.) came to the papal chair in ▲.D. 1073, 
and, among other arbitrary measures, denied the au¬ 
thority of the German emperor in hie own dominions, 
and 60 far enforced this denial as to compel Henry IV. 
to sue for pardon and favor under the most abject con* 
ditione. Thenceforward for seven hundred years Ger¬ 
many has been the central battle-ground of the great 
conflict between Romanism and Protestantism. This 
has meant far more to the world tlian a mere wrangle 
over abstruse theologies, or a disputed point of religious 
dogma. It is the fundamental question of freedom for 
man’s mind and soul. Not merely for his own exist¬ 
ence has Gad met and resisted the mighty troop wliich 
has fronted him through these centuries, he has been 
fighting the battle of the civilised world, and iudi- 
cating for all nations and all future times the right of 
man to come direct to God aud stand uncovered in his 
presence. 

Political and pagan Rome secured natioual homo¬ 
geneity by crushing out the individuality of its com¬ 
ponent parts and reducing all to a monotonous level 
of servitude, and pontifical Rome sought to se¬ 
cure ecclesiastical bomegeneity by laying hold of the 
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higher and deeper attributes of man and etamping out 
all individuality of character and reducing all to the 
dead level of dark superstition and gross ignorance. 
The former was a grandly-conceived and splendidly- 
applied system of military and )x»litical energy» but 
while it was gloriously successful in its time, it was 
ruiuously iniquitous. The latter was a system as 
grandly conceived and as splendidly applied, but none 
the less iniquitous and fraught with ruin. And as the 
one, enslaving the bodies and pillaging the homes of 
men, went down under the rugged power of the bar¬ 
barous Germani, the oUier has been called to account, 
and arrested in its iniquitous work by the more en¬ 
lightened but DO more determined and conscieotions 
descendants of this same people. Great questions were 
discussed and answered at Marathon, at Cheronea, at 
Arbela, and at Carthage; but the greatest of all the 
questions of a permanent and progressive civilization 
have been discussed and answered on the battle-fields 
of Germany. 

In giving birth to Martin Luther and the printing- 
press, Germany has laid the nations under everlasting 
obligation, aud imposed upon the world a debt of 
gratitude which advancing ages will only serve to 
increase. When the one had brought out to the light 
the pure Word of God, which had been buried under 
the dust of centuries, and unchaining it from the stone 
wall of the cloister held it aloil as the public property 
of the redeemed millions, the other sent it forth in 
multiplied thousands and uncounted millions to light 
up the desolate homes of the world, and shed a noon¬ 
day of brightness in all the recesses of the valley of 
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the shadow of death. And just here let ub pa^ just 
aod passiog tribute of appreciation to that Qoble array 
of Germao travellers and students and thinkers and 
writers who, by their patient industry and untiring 
zeal and earnest investigation, have thrown such floods 
of light upon the sacred page in these later times, and 
rendered it more legible and intelligible. 

From A.D. 1618 to a.d. 1648, Germany was the 
great battle-ground of the nations during the memor¬ 
able “Thirty Years* War.” This stru^Ie, involving 
all the nations of Europe, was directly along the line 
we have just indicated. The result was disastrous for 
Germany. The empire was thoroughly shattered, and 
the bonds which bud held the states tc^ther were 
weakened and almost sundered. From the weakness 
and disint^ratioQ which followed the Teutonic father¬ 
land continued to suffer for nearly two centuries, and 
from this it has only lifted tteelf in our own day by 
mighty throes. It will repay ua to review briefly the 
most conspicuous events of this process. 

Among the numerous German states of the seveu- 
teeiith century was the Electorate of Brandenburg. By 
good management on the part of its rulers this grew 
rapidly and added the Duchy of Prussia to its territory. 
Finally, towanls the close of this century, the elector, 
Frederick III., offered his aid to the emperor in the 
war of the Spanish succession, on condition that he 
should be recognized os king of Prussia. The terms 
being accepted, this first German kingdom was estab¬ 
lished, which was destined to crystallize around itself 
the other states and form the basis of new Germany. 

Frederick I., king of Prussia, was a Protestant, the 
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official exponent of Protestantism, and the head and 
progenitor of a Hue of Protestant prinoea who held the 
throne of Prussia till its absorption into the German 
empire of to*day, and then this line received the im¬ 
perial dignity. The second king of Prussia, Fredenck 
William, bent his enei^ies to organising and drilling a 
powerful army and economically filling the state 
treasury. On his death these sinews of war” came 
into the hands of his son, that Frederick the Great who, 
by the hardships of his youth, had beeu taught that 
united self-denial and self-reliance which have excited 
the wonder and attracted the admiration of the world. 
Here was one of those great historic conjunctions of 
man, means, and occasion. The man was made of 
hero-stuff, the means were fitted for the work, the 
occasion, a crisis in the world’s history. In the Seven 
Years’ War, with all its vicissitudes, through seven 
severe campaigns, surroanded by hosts of enemies on 
every side, he bravely ^^took arms against a sea of 
troubles,” and bore himself a hero through it all. The 
best proof of his success is that, having inherited a 
kingdom with a popularion of two millions, and six 
million thalers in the treasury, he died leaving seventy- 
two millions of thalers, and a contented and happy 
people numbering six millions. 

From this time (1786) forward for nearly a hundred 
years the progress has been gradual but st^y. Pass¬ 
ing safely through the dangers of 1848, 1869, and 
1861, this country reached its unification in the heat 
of the Franco-PruBsiao war of 1870-71, when King 
William of Prussia became Emperor William of Ger¬ 
many. Gad, though at first overcome by the troop of 

10 
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his eutmies, has overcome at the last. He retaiDS his 
sovereignty; but while be has torn the arm with the 
crows of the head/’ he rules in the coofidenoe and 
affection of his brethren. He has provided the first 
part for himself, the central position geographically, the 
old fatherland, the purest exponent of the Teutonic 
character. Seated there in the portion of the law*giver, 
he wields controlling weight in the balance of power/’ 
and the congress of the nations, his brethren, assembles 
in his capital to settle their differences and decide their 
questions. 

Strong, stanch, and true, he is a safe referee for the 
tribes of Israel in the European land, and in matters 
of general import can be safely trusted as the law-giver. 

The last clause of the prophecy needs no comment 
for him who has caught the meaning of German history. 
The long, hard struggle for religious freedom so fieit^ly 
contested in his land has neared its close. Under the 
firm and benignant rule of the Fredericks and the 
Williams, and the positive and forceful counsel of the 
Iron Chancellor, the yoke of ecclesiastical tyranny has 
been thrown off, and without hinderance he now can 
execute the justice of the Lord and his judgments in 
Israel.” If not rapidly progressive, he is soundly con¬ 
servative ; if he lacks the dash and lian of Reuben, he 
has a statelier dignity and a more ponderous influence. 
He has found and fills bis place, and his father’s bless¬ 
ing has been to him a benediction, and made him a 
benefaction to the world. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

KAPHTALC.—AOfiTBIA. 

** Naphtali is a hind let loose: he giveth goodly 
words/’—Jacoby Gen. zHz. 21. 

Aod of Naphtali he said^ O Naphtali, satisfied with 
favor, and full with the blessing of the Lord: possess 
thou the west and the south/—Moees, Deut zxziii. 23. 

The geographical position assigned to thia tribe is 
one of the strong indications that the prophecy did not 
look to fulfilment in the land of Palestine. Their 
allotment under Joshua is clearly and minutely de* 
scribed in Joshua ziz. 32-39, and shows them located 
in the extreme north, wedged in between Asher and 
Manasseh. This position, with its social and reli^ous 
disadvantages, is further identified by the historical 
prophet Isaiah, which prophecy is applied in its fulfil* 
ment in Matt. iv. 12-16. Moses uttered this prophecy 
concerning the west and the south only a short time 
before the assignment of the lot of the respective tribes, 
and having a forty years’ acquaintance with the general 
outlines, if not the minute details of the land of promise, 
with his native sagacity cultivated by the many years 
of his varied ezperience and wide observation, might 
have seen with some degree of clearness the probable 
position of this tribe. But the Palestinian allotment 
was as far removed as possible from the prophetic de* 
scription. This desoriprion, however, is more nearly 
realized in the European home of this people as we 
find them. To Naphtali no distinctive prominence ia 
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attributei bj either of the dying propbeta. EzUtence 
ia foretold aud poaacsaioD assured, but notbiog more. 
While Reuben is excellency of dignity and excellency 
of power while Gad is seated ^ in a portion of the 
lawgiver;’’ while whole volumes of prophetic blessing 
are rolled *'upon the head of him who was separate 
from his brethrenNaphtali occupies a small and in-* 
conspicuous place in the field of prophetic vision. 

Mixed up for a long time with German politics, 
sharing for a while in the privileges of a German statei 
Austria had little in common with the spirit that has 
actuated Germany for five hundred years. Aligning 
itself with papal Rome in all tlie great religious issues 
of Europe, it has been antipathetic to all the Reforma¬ 
tion movement. Yet in its quiet and uniform submis¬ 
sion it has suffered far less of violence than those other 
nations who have risen ap in resistance. 

Naphtali has a goodly land. With mountains rich 
in mineral treasures, gems and salt, protecting him from 
the boreal blasts; with the pure, fresh breezes of his 
romantic, cascaded hills; with the beautiful blue Danube 
rolling at his feet and fertilizing his wide-spreading 
plains; and washed by the calm, untroubled waves of 
the Adriatic, upon whose maigiu stands his flourishing 
port, he is full with the blessing of the Lord.’’ 

In the short prophecy of Jacob we find a striking 
and almost startliug symbolism. The interchange of 
gender, the feminine symbol with its characteristics of 
i^ility, grace, and timidity, t^^ther with the finesie 
and diplomacy couched in the last clause, are highly 
suggestive. The symbol of every other tribe is mas* 
culine; virility breathes forth in evety expression; but 
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Naphtali id a goodly hind,** Others establish them¬ 
selves aod ojaiDtain their existence, compass their emh 
and achieve their mission, by the excellency of power, 
or by sending out branches over the wall, or like a 
strong ass couching down in patient endurance, or by 
treacherously biting the horse heels, but Naphtali 
** giveth goodly words,” is smooth of speech, concilia¬ 
tory of manner, diplomatic in action. 

The first distinct view of Austria as a separate country 
assuming individuality appears about the middle of the 
eighteenth century in oonDection with the Seven Years’ 
War. Previous to this time it had figured only as one 
of the many unorganized states which occupied Central 
Europe, but from this time dates its separate existence. 
At the time (hat Germany was beginning to crystallize 
around Prussia and preparing to take on the form of 
confederation and consolidation it now wears; at the 
time when Frederick II. was entering upon that ener¬ 
getic career by which he justly earned the title of the 
Great,” events were shaping themselves towards s^re- 
gation and unities. In the year 1740, Charles VI., 
emperor of Germany, died after having passed the 
emergent law known as the ** Pragmatic Sanction,” by 
which bis daughter, Maria Theresa, became heir to his 
dominions. The imperial dignity was dependent on 
the votes of the electors of the various German states, 
but the hereditary possessions of this daughter com¬ 
prised Hungary, Bohemia, Silesia, and the Archduchy 
of Austria. The attempt having been made to seize 
Prussia and parcel it out among other more powerful 
states, Frederick soon proceeded from the defensive to 
the offensive, and laid claim to Silesia. The queen, 
A 10* 
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pressed by enemies on every hand and unable to act 
eflfectively against so many foes^ in order to conoeutrate 
her force^ made peace with Frederick by the surrender 
of Silesia, one of her most important possessions, and 
defined her claim and position by adopting the title, 
“ Queen of Hungary/’ In the midst of her distresses 
slie appeared before the diet of Presburg with her 
young SOD Joseph in her arms, and appealed to her 
subjects in such pathetic and moving terms that tlie 
assembly rose unanimously with the enthusiastic shout, 
“ We will die for our king, Maria Theresa,” and called 
tlieir warlike countrymen to arms. The pledge was 
faithfully aud heroically redeemed, so that within a 
year she was crowned at Prague, and at the same 
time secured a powerful confederate in Geoige II. 
of Hanover and England. In 1748 all her posses¬ 
sions were secured to her, except Silesia, by the peace 
of Aix. Finally, In 1763, all Central Europe having be¬ 
come weary and exhausted with a quarter of a century 
of war, confirmed a general peace at Hubertsburg, and 
Maria Theresa was established firmly on the throne of 
the now consoHdated Austria. Thus the prophecy 
was fulfilled, and Naphtali, in the female king, Maria 
Theresa, appeared among the nations as a hind let 
loose.” From this time forward it has advanced, 
keeping pace with the surrounding peoples, and by the 
goodly words” of wise ministers and prudent couo- 
seliors has reduced the incongruous Ostrc^ths of 
Bohemia, Croatia, the Danube, and the Tyrol to a good 
degree of liarmony and unity. Doubtless much re¬ 
mains for this nation to do. Much of its history has 
yet to be made, much of its prophecy to be fulfilled. 
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When the intrudiog Turk shall have been driven back 
to his Asiatic home) and wheO) Romish power com* 
pletely broken^ the brightness of tl)e noonday light 
shall burst on 'Mhe land of Naphtalim/’ be shall be 
** satisfied with favoF) and full with the blessing of the 
Lord,” 


CHAPTER XXV. 

ASHER.—RUSSIA. 

Out of Asher his bread shall be fat, and he shall 
yield royal dainties.”—Jacob, Gen. zlix. 20. 

And of Asher he said. Let Asher be blessed with 
children; let him be acceptable to his brethren, and let 
him dip his foot in oil. 

Thy shoes shall be iron and brass; and as thy days, 
so shall thy strength be.”—Moses, Deut. xxxiii. 24, 25. 

The territory of Russia is the largest in the world 
u ndcr a si ngie govern ment. Stretch iog east wa rdly from 
the Baltic Sea, nearly seven thousand miles, to the 
Pacific Ocean, and reaching from the Black Sea, eigh¬ 
teen hundred miles, to the Arctic Ocean, it covers more 
than seven million square miles of land, and embraces 
more than one-half of Europe and one-third of Asia. 
This vast territory, embracing every variety of tem¬ 
perate and Arctic climate and every shade of soil, rich 
in mineral wealth and abounding in grain, is occupied 
by a hundred and twenty different tribes, speaking 
many different languages and dialects. Though very 
much of the country is uninhabitable by reason of 
sterility of soil and severity of climate, yet the popula- 
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tioQ Quml)crs nearly a hundred railliona. Certainly 
Asher is '' blessed with children/’ Very many of these, 
liowever, are his children by conquest and adoption, 
not by generation. Covering the old home-land of 
Corner and Magog in the souths he has there the tribes 
of the Caspian, the Black, the Volga, and the Don, in 
which the Japhetic character predominates. His Asiatio 
children have little or nothing to do with the form of 
lua government or the spirit of his nation. 

In government Russia is the only autocracy to Ru- 
rope. The other nations have from time to time asserted 
the rights of the people, and extorted concessions and 
privil^es from their monarchs until everywhere else 
there is a more or less pronounced tendency towards 
republicanism. France has accomplished this change 
in full, England largely, Germany in great measure, 
Spain is even now agitating this question, but Russia 
remains monarchical. Kingly authority was prophesied 
for others under the symbol of the lion, but for Asher 
no figure was used, but the full, literal expression, 
** royal.” He shall yield royal dainties.” Whatever 
contribution he is to make to the grand ultimate result 
for humanity ia to be made along this line* 

The transition from subject to cirixen, from servility 
to civil liberty, has never yet been made for any people 
except by the people themselves. The very establish¬ 
ment of a republican form of government by any nation 
proves the capacity of that people for self-government* 
And we think the converse of the proposition equally 
true. That people which does not assert, vindicate, 
and secure its own freedom is unworthy of the boon, 
and could not use it if possessed. Wheuever a people, 
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either by prc^reseive stages of advanceroent or by some 
radical oonvoIsioD, becomes fit to govern itself, it will 
assert its right and call no man master. There is an 
immense difference between that discontented spirit 
which would overthrow all government and that virtu* 
ous instinct which by a change of form would secure 
freedom by government This is the immense distinc¬ 
tion between the anarchist and the revolutionist. The 
English, through successive periods of progress, have 
secured limitations to the power of the throne, and 
recognitions of the pren^Uves of the people, until 
they have attained the best-adjusted monarchical govern* 
meat in the world, and doubtless the best political con¬ 
stitution which that people could possibly enjoy. 

The French, rendered desperate by a hundred and 
fifty years of irresponsible despotism, and well-nigh 
crushed by oppression, attempted, in 1790, when as yet 
unready, to correct by violence the evils under which 
they groaned. The result was the Reign of Terror. 
But the object sought was not abandoned. Eighty 
years of further education and preparation were re¬ 
quired, and then, when fully ready, this people stood 
forth before the world in all the dignity of self-gov¬ 
ernment, and the joyous fact was proclaimed to the 
people by lAou Gambetta, and to the world by Jules 
Or^vy, “ France is a republic.” 

For two hundred years Germany has been steadily 
moving forward on the same line through successive 
stages of preparation and attainment until it stands 
firmly founded on the confidence and rooted in the 
aflf^ions of its people, who feel that the government 
is their own, and are devoted to the fatherland. 
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But through all these movements of the nations 
Russia has remained stationary in autocracy. While 
the other tribes were laying tl^ir foundations and lifting 
themselves into the light of history, Asher lay exposed 
ID the direct road of those fierce Mongolian savages 
who, from their central hive in Asia, were wont to pour 
themselves over the border into Eastern Euro|)e. 
Many of these made a lodgement which grew into a 
settlement which embraced Tartars, Cal mucks, Cos* 
sacks ID the the south-east, while on the north were 
those Finns, Lapps, and Samoieds whose circumstaocea 
stood as much in their way as their stolidity opposed 
their progress. On the west he merely touched Giad in 
the least progressive of bis children, while he was en¬ 
tirely cut off from all the benefits, direct and refiez, of 
the Japhetic spirit which hastened so greatly the growth 
and development of Prance and England. 

Russia does not appear on the map of nations before 
the dose of the seventeenth century. At this time 
came to the throne of the little inland Duchy of Mos¬ 
cow that awkward, uncouth, uncivilized youth of 
seventeen, whose only qualifications for success were 
dogged determination and immense common sense. 
Under his iron will and despotic rule he in thirty-six 
years united khanate af^er khanate, south ward, eastward, 
westward, until his dominion extended from the Black 
to the Baltic, and the old inland capital was discanled 
for the more eligible site on the Neva. Thenceforward 
Russia became more identified witli Europe, but it has 
been held together rather by the strong despotic eneigy 
of the Romanof house than by any inherent ooheeive- 
ness of its own. The time will doubtless come when 
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tbe heterogenous peoples who compose this checkered 
nation will harmonise and blend and co-operate for self- 
government^ but that time is not yet, nor is there 
promise of it in the near future. But this time of 
waiting is not lost. Asher has his part to perform in 
the brotherhood of nations, and it seems that that part 
involves the royal prerc^tive. 

His bread shall be fat.” “ I^et him dip bis foot in 
oil.” The foot, as the inferior (lower) part of the body, 
symbolises the inferior part of the nation. Of all the 
numerous tribes which ompose this vast empire, the 
Lapps, Finns, and SamoieiU on the shore of the frozen 
Arctic Ocean show least energy and capacity for devel¬ 
opment, and constitute a very unimportant part of the 
great whole. These, then, may properly be regarded 
the foot of Asher. The severity of this climate de¬ 
mands for its people rich carbonaceous food which is 
provided in the whale blubber and seal oil and produce 
of other fat-bearing animals. Thus Asher dips his 
foot in oil, and his bread is fat 
Traveller report that among the Cal mucks of Rus¬ 
sia the classes of society are distinguished by the quality 
and -material of their shoes. The rich have theirs dec- 
orated with gold and silver ornaments, the middle class 
wear shoes of brass, and the |KK>r use iron soles strapped 
to the feet as sandals. Trivial as this drcumstance of 
custom may appear, when viewed in connection with 
the prophecy and with the fact that no such custom 
prevails elsewhere in Europe, the suggestion it presents 
is striking. “Thy shoes shall be iron and brass.” 
From stage to stage Russia progresses, always having 
means equal to the emergency. When feeble with in- 
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fancy, with iU ruler aick with mortal diseaae and erased 
with torturing pain, it withstood successfully the war¬ 
like madman of (be north, Charles XII. When, later, 
the thundering tuarcb of the Corsican Napoleon caused 
the earth to tremble beneath his victorious legions, be 
was hurled back, stunned and broken, from the Krem* 
I i n. The com bi nation of En rope’s greatest nations th rew 
its force against her, but she lost no foot of ground. 
Asher has and holds bis patriarchal blessing, and in 
accordance therewith finds his strength proportioned to 
his days. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

JOSEPH.—ENQLA.ND. 

^'Joseph is a fruitful bough, even a fruitful bough 
by a well; whose branches run over the wall: 

‘^The archers have sorely grieved him, and shot at 
him, and bated him: 

“ But his bow abode in strength, and the arms of 
his hands were made strong by the bauds of the mighty 
God of Jacob j 

** Even by the God of thy father, who shall help 
thee; and by the Almighty, who shall bless thee with 
blessings of heaven above, blessings of the deep that 
lieth under, blessings of the breasts, and of the womb: 

^^The blessings of thy father have prevailed above 
the blessings of my pre^oitors unto the utmost bound 
of the everlasting hills: they shall be on the head of 
Joseph, and on the crown of the head of him that was 
separate from bis brethren.”—Jacob, Gen. xlix. 22-‘2C. 
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Aod of Joseph he said, Blessed of the Lord be 
his laod, for the precious things of heaven, for the 
dew, and for the deep that couclietb beneath, 

'‘And for the precious fruits brought forth by the suo, 
and for the precious things put forth by the moon, 

And for the chief things of the ancient mountains, 
and for the precious things of the lasting hills, 

And for the precious things of the earth and the 
fulness thereof, and for the good will of him that dwelt 
in the busli: let the blessing come upon the head of 
Joseph, and upon the top of the bead of him that was 
separateil from his brethren. 

His glory is like the fi titling of his bullock, and bis 
horns are like the horns of unicorns: with them he 
shall push the people t<^;ether to the ends of the earth: 
and they are the ten thousands of Ephraim, and they 
are the thousands of Manasseh.’^—Moses, Deut. xxxiii. 
13-17. 

Joseph was Jacob’s well-beloved son, especially en¬ 
deared to him by various considerations. He was the 
son of his true wife, Rachel. Leah, Imposed upon 
him by the duplicity of her designing father, could 
never be more to him thau an object of indifference, and 
her children, perha|>s, were never nearer the father’s 
affection than were those of the concubine maid-ser¬ 
vants, Bilhah and Zil|)ali. Towards these children of 
a loveless concubinage there was the callous feeling of 
indifferent parentage. But towards Rachel all the 
deepest springs of afi^tion were stirred. And Jacob 
served seven years for Rachel ; and they seemed unto 
him but a few days, for the love he had to her.” And 
when disappointed aud thwarted in the bright hope 
F U 
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which ha(! lightcoed aeveD years of labori he cheerfally 
undertook and performed seven years more of toil that 
he might possess her Their union was no mercenary 
matter of conveniencci no mad rush of base, lustful 
passion, but marriage, high and pure and holy. But 
the issue of this marriage was long deferred. Five or 
six years passed, and no plnlge of mutual love deep¬ 
ened the flush on Racliers cheek or brightened the 
lustre of her eye. That heaviest and most keenly-felt 
curse of the womanhood of her day, barrenness, rested 
on her. And when at the last the little Joseph lay 
pillowed on her arm, tl>e quick, glad thrills of true 
paternity surged for the first time through Jacob’s 
heart. While be was yet a tender infant, the family 
set out on the return to the father's home*laad, Bachei 
bearing the promise of further joy. They came to 
Mahanaim and passed over the brook Feniel; Jacob, 
aAer a night of wrestling, had power with God and 
prevailed, and Jacob, the supplanter, became Israel, 
the prince. He passed on to Bethel, and with a heart 
warmed by newly-quickened sensibilities reviewed that 
strange ladder dream and glimpsed a new and won¬ 
drous meaning in it, and thou passeil to Ephratah, 
already home, on the old boyhood hills. There his 
first great grief came on him with crushing force and 
the light of his life grew dim. There, under an oak, 
he laid his beloved Rachel away out of his sight. 
The infant Benjamin stirred his tenderness by his sheer 
helplessness, but the little Joseph, now two or three 
yearn old, became the solace of his bereaved heart. 
The other older sons went forth to their rude sports 
and the occupations of their opening manhood, but 
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Joseph grew up his father’s side, his confidant and 
companion, on whom he leaned more heavily with each 
declining year. Then came that saddest day of all, 
when the bloody coat was brought him, and in bitter* 
neas of grief he cried, “ Joseph is without doubt rent 
in pieces.” For fifteen years he nursed his great grief, 
and then hope revived, and he went down to Egypt 
and embraced ouce more the son of his love, caring 
nothing for the arbiter of the proud realm, but re* 
joicing to see Joseph again before he died. No won¬ 
der, then, that his fond heart labored under the burden 
of prophetic vision and poured itself forth in abun¬ 
dance of blessing upon **ihe head of him that was 
separate from his brethren.” 

And Joseph well deserved thb wealth of love and 
blessing. In ail the varied scenes of a wonderfully 
checkered life: as boy by his father’s side, as youth 
subjected to fierce temptation in Potipharis house, as 
prisoner unjustly confined in Egyptian dungeon, as 
second ruler of the imperial land, in all he stands 
forth a lovely, self*controlled character. Abraham 
prevaricated, Isaac lied, Jacob defrauded, David mur¬ 
dered, Solomon backslid, Peter denied, Paul perse¬ 
cuted, but no blot rests on (he name of Joseph. Moses 
is as profuse in the number and variety of blessings 
pronounced on this favored son as was the fond and 
doting father. Both assign excellence of position, 
fruitfulness, enlargement, and dominion, and both at* 
tribute these advantages to the direct favor of Jacob’s 
God, and both agree in pronounring them upon him in 
virtue of his separation from his brethren. Let it be 
diatiuctly understood and oonstantly kept in mind that 
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th€8e dying utterances were prophetic^ not bistoric; 
they pointed forward over a long space of time to 
what should bt/all thfm m the Iasi days. In the case 
of none of them^ except Judah^ Benjamin^ and Levi, 
were any of these descriptions answered or these proph* 
ecies fulfilled in their Palestinian history. In all of 
them, thus far traced, the likeness holds with photo¬ 
graphic fidelity; but we will find (he featiirea of Joseph 
clearly limned on the prophetic scroll, startlingly re* 
produced on the historic cauvas. The term “ bough” 
denotes a living branch of the parental trunk. Though 
transferred to another land and cutoff from all connec¬ 
tion with his father’s house, Joseph remained a true 
son of Israel, and by marriage into the noble priestly 
rank, which was purely Semitic, maintained for bis 
children the purity of his own blood. And England 
is Teutonic as Joseph was Israelitish. Its isolation 
was prefigured under the symbol of a wll, and the 
combination, ** bough by a well,” denotes connection 
maintained in separation. The insular position of 
England, together with its proximity to the neighbor* 
log nations of the same race, secures these conditions. 
And on no other island of the world, and on no other 
position than an island, could these conditions liave 
been met. Her geognipbical position has in all periods 
of her history been not only an important factor in the 
great English product, but the very essence of her 
peculiar vitality. Separation and contiguity have been 
essentially necessary to make her what she is, and to 
enable her to fulfil her destiny. This position is no 
more an accident than this nation is an accident. He 
who for geolc^c ages was taxing the resources of 
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Omniscience and Omnipotence to prepare a home for 
his noble creature, man, prepared it for his work, and 
assigned to each comniunit)^ its workroom and its 
destinjr. These startling fitnesses which we denomi¬ 
nate coincidences are but revelations of the identity of 
his purpose and tlie unity of his plan. Not only is 
the undevout astronomer mad/’ but the nndevout 
historian atid the undevout reader of history as well. 

The family of Joseph was twofold, and his tribal 
deetiny is involved in a co-ordinate duality. The 
grand peroration of Moses’s prophecy is a summary 
of blessing on ten thousands of Ephraim and the 
thousands of Manasseh.” When the declining Jacob 
had these two sons of Joseph brought before him for 
patriarchal recc^nition and official adoption into hi/ 
family, that no impotation of foreign birth might de¬ 
prive them of an inheritance among their brethren, ir 
hiB semi'blindness he guided his hands wittingly/ 
and with crossed arms laid the right hand of trans 
missive superiority upon the head of the younger, and 
regardless of the anxious father’s protest, pronouncet 
upon him the richer bleasing and assigned to htn 
superior rank in this superior nation. Julius Csesai 
having conquered Gaol, passed over to the island, 
where he found and partially subjected an aboriginal 
Celtic people, who were known at Rome as Britanni 
The island itself bore various names at different timei 
and among different nations. To the Phcenicians, who 
visited it for tin, it was Cassiteridea; to the early 
Roman explorers, who probably sighted its stormy 
northern sea-walls from a&r, it was Ultima Thule; to 
the later voyagers, as they beheld its white chalk cli& 

11 * 
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glittering in the sud^ it was Albion; to the Roman 
oonquerora and lords it was BritaonU. But on the 
decline of Roman power these people, whom they had 
reduced from manly liberty to dependent servitude, 
were left a helpless prey to their rough, uncooquered 
neighbors of the northern fastnesses. In their distress, 
having vainly addressed *'the Groans of the Britons’’ 
to Rome, they invited over for their protection mem* 
bers of the strong and fearless Germanic tribes. These 
came as Angles and Saxons, and the former as elder 
gave a new and permanent name and a fixed position 
to the floating island, and henoefortb it was known at 
Rome and thence throughout the world as Angle land, 
or England. But this elder brother, Imving stamped 
his name indelibly on the soil, gave place of govern¬ 
ment and influeuce to the younger, and called his 
districts by their names, Essex, Weasex, Sussex,— 
Elast, West, and Soutli Saxony,—acknowledged his 
superiority of rank, and the compound Anglo-Saxon 
nation entered on its significant career. And now, in 
the ideals of that nation, whatever is rugged and im¬ 
perious is known as British; whatever is civilized and 
cultivated is English; whatever is world-refining and 
everywhere characteristic is AnghnSaxon. At home, 
Manasseh claims his birthright, at least in name, but 
abroad they roam the world as brother8,~Anglo-Saxon, 
Maiiasseh-Ephraim. 

Whose branches run over the wall.” While the 
ocean roars around, protecting the narrow limits of the 
British Isles, it has not proved a barrier to the wide 
expansion of Anglo-Saxon influenoe. This has been 
and is the great colonizing naUon of the world. The 
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branches of this bough have run to every part of the 
earth. Colombia, Manitoba, Canada, Nova Scotia, 
Newfoundland, Labrador, in Nortli America; Hon¬ 
duras, Batize, Jamaica, and the Bahamas, of Central 
America; Guiana, of South America; Hindostan, Bur¬ 
ma!), and the Straits, in Asia; Australia, Tasmania, and 
New Zealand, with various stations and lesser colonies, in 
the Pacific; these are some of the branches which have 
run over the wall. It has long been England’s boast that 
the ^^sua never sets upon her possessions.’’ Besides these, 
which belong to her domain, she has powerfully stamped 
these United States with her impress, and all North 
America bears upon its civilization her sign-manual. 

The language of this nation is rapidly becoming the 
language of civilization. Based broadly on the terse, 
monosyllabic Anglc^Saxon, whose purity is well-nigh 
preserved in the translation of the Bible, it has laid 
under contribution every classic and plastic tongue of 
ancient and modem times, taking from each, borrowing 
from none, Anglicizing ail. By means of this strong, 
fluent, flexible tongue, her poets sing in noblest strains, 
her orators declaim with c<^ut power, her scientists 
investigate with searching force, her lUeroli strike the 
world of mind with resistless might, her preachers tell 
the story of the Cross with winning and soul-aaving 
effect. It is the language of the home, the shop, the 
mart, the school, the beocb, tlie stump, the church. 
Her tourist sons of leisure, her travelling daughters 
of pleasure, her mariners as they traverse the ocean 
and touch at a thousand ports, her colonists of push 
and pluck, carry this language wherever they go, and 
plant it wherever they found a home. 
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“ Blessed of the Lord be his land, for the precious 
things of heaven, for the dew, and for the deep that 
coucheth beneath.” 

England lies between the parallels of 60^ and 68^ 
north latitude. Elsewhere between the same lines lie 
Labrador with its bleak, inhospitable shores, the Hud¬ 
son Bay region, uninhabitable save by the few roaming 
savages that hunt and trap in its wilds, and Siberia 
with its desolate tuudras whose froaen depth of soil is 
never thawed by the summer sun; whereas, Englaud 
enjoys a climate equable, mild, salubrious. Off the 
coast of Africa sets westward the great Atlantic current 
warmed for three thousand miles of flow by the vertical 
rays of the tropical sun. Cape St. Roque by its pro¬ 
jection deflects it northward, and the sloping shores of 
Guiana and Venezuela conduct it straight into the 
great Western Mediterranean Sea. There, whirled 
about as in a seething caldron, it finds its egress 
through tlie Florida Strait and, obedient to the mo¬ 
mentum it has acquired, flows that great ocean river 
known as the Gulf Stream, whose channel banks and 
bed are water of the sea. Off Newfoundland it passes 
the polar current from the north, by whose chill and icy 
breath all seed and germ of pesrilential poison gathered 
from Florida’s reedy brakes and Cuba’s fever>baunted 
bays are rendered powerless and inert On England’s 
coast it breaks, and circling round the heaven-blessed 
isle, sends balmy breezes inland aud rolls its vapor¬ 
laden breath over field and meadow, watering its grow¬ 
ing crops, and refreshing its grand old baronial forests 
with abundant dew by night beneath the brightly- 
shining moon. And so the land is blessed with 
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precious fruits brought forth by the bud and the precious 
tbiugs put forth by the cdood^ for the dew^ and the 
preciouB things of’’ the upper air. 

Not only does the deep which couoheth beneath bear 
Englaud’s proud navy and goodly army of merchant- 
men upon its boeom^ carrying her wares to every land 
abroad, and bearing home her needs from every clime, 
but it carries her rich supplies freighted on its eddying 
wave and whirling current. She is at the same time 
mistrese and debtor of the sea. What narrower sweep 
than prophetic vision could compase all this vast 
machinery of the restless deep and point with steady 
finger to the island spot on which its benefactions 
would be most richly poured? 

** And for the chief things of the andent mountains, 
and for the precious things of the lasting hills.” The 
tin-mines of England have been known and worked 
from very early times, and long before the introduction 
of its present Teutonic inhabitants it was highly valued 
on this account. This metal, on account of its lustre 
and comparative non-corrosiveness, was in great demand 
for mirrors when these were all made of metal. Qold 
and silver were used for this purpose by the rich of 
Tyre, Carthage, and Rome, but the amount of time and 
labor necessary to keep them polished, added to their 
cost, placed them out of reach of the middle and poorer 
classes. The art of silvering glass for this purpose had 
not yet been discovered, aud so tin was in great demand 
and precious. These mines are still worked, and entitle 
their possessor to a seat in the House of Lords and 
enrolment in the peerage. 

The coal-fields of England cover or rather underlie 
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twenty-five tboiuand square miles of her territory* 
From this was uuned ia 1832 one hundred and fifty* 
eight million tons of coal, much of which was used in 
amelting the eight million tons of iron taken from her 
mines. When we remember that this production has 
been going on for ages in increasing ratio for generations 
past, we see bow richly blessed is Joseph in “ the chief 
things of the ancient mountains.’’ 

** And for the precious things of the earth and the 
fulness thereof.” 

The soil of England under a succession of heredi¬ 
tary geoeralioDB has been under ooDtiuuous cultiyatiou 
for more than a thousand years. Although possessing 
no great alluvial plain like those of the Nile, the Rhine, 
or the Danube, still this soil continues to feed its thirty- 
six millions of people with every variety of wholesome 
food. This good land grows brown every year under 
the maturing harvest of one hundred and five million 
bushels of wheat. Besides all this, much of this 
country is covered with manorial psrks and historic 
forests which are the admiration of the world. 

His glory is like the firstling of his bullock.” 
The English take especial pains in the rearing of cattle, 
not, like the Spaniards, for their fierceness, but for their 
size, weight, and flesh; not bulls of Bushan, wild,active, 
untamable, but bullocks of the meadow and the stall, 
whose flesh is toothsome and nutritious; Devon, Dur¬ 
ham, Hereford. The fat-cattle shows of England are 
among the festal institutions of the land, and wher¬ 
ever he goes the beef-fed Englishman is known as 
« John Bull.” 

His boms are like the boms of utiicoms: with them 
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be shall push the people together to the ends of tlie earth.’’ 
The unicoru is a myth of the fabulous age^ but a myth 
with a meauiDg. The horn is the symbol of aggressive 
power, aud the coDcentratioD of this power in a single 
frontal protuberance indicates irresistible effectiveness. 
It is remarkable that of all the nations of the world 
England should be the only one which has mounted 
this device upon its heraldic crest. The lion is found 
elsewhere engraved couchant, rampant; the eagle 
spreads or folds its wings above other standards; the 
serpent coils or rears its crest; the cross or crescent is 
upreared; but the unicorn holds place ou England’s 
crest alone, and with the horn of power he has pushed 
the people to the ends of the earth. 

The great confiict of religious liberty has been fought 
out victoriously on English soil. In the year 1600 
the grasping temporal power of pontifical Borne held 
England in fiefdom and its 
there came to the throne that arbitrary, haughty monster 
of iniquity, Henry VlII., whose very waywardness and 
selfish lust, conjoined to native strength of purpose, 
constituted him a fit instrument for the work of tlie 
hour. Prompted by his own selfishness, he antagonized 
and set at defiance that despotic power which was hold- 
ing nearly all Europe in thraldom. The contest was 
bitter and protracted and England was fearfully af¬ 
flicted. During the reigns of Henry, Edward, Mary, 
and Elizabeth, extending over nearly a hundred years, 
the country was distracted by religious factions, and 
many received the martyr’s fire^crown. At length 
Protestantism was established, but it was Protestantism 
bigoted, oppressive, intolerant Fifty years more and 


king in vassali^. Soon 
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out of the chaos and coafusion were evolved Christian 
toleration and a good d^ree of religious liberty. Joseph 
was indeed sorely wounded of the archers, but his bow 
abode in strength because his arms were made strong 
by the mighty God of Jacob. From this nation has 
originated every oi^niaed movement of modem times 
for the propagation and diffusion of the saving gospel. 
She has given us that translation from the Hebrew and 
Greek of the Sacred Scriptures which in its intelligible 
clearness and beautiful simplicity has brightened thou¬ 
sands of homes and blessed millions of souls. The 
Bible Society, for the distribution of the Word of Life, 
was born in England and has been most fostered and 
extended by her sous at home and abroad. With her 
originated the movement by which the shackles of 
slavery have been broken from the limbs of men all 
round the world. There arose the Tract Society, by 
means of which uncounted myriads of leaves plucked 
from the tree of life have been scattered thick as the 
autumn foli^ of Vallambrosa to catch the eye and 
reach the heart of miner at his dinner-pail, ostler in his 
stable, stoker begrimed with his calling, laundress at 
her mangle, coachman on his box, idler in his leisure; 
carrying God and life and conscience home to the 
hearts of the burdened, the dissolute, the wretched, and 
raine<1. 

In England the great missionary movement was 
started which has engirdled and is rapidly embracing 
the world. With the extension of her colonies and 
the pn^ressive triumph of her arms she has carried 
abroad light of Bible truth. She gave her erring, 
crime-stained sons a home in the Southern sone, and 
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their childrea worship the God of their fathers on the 
Australian plains. Her consecrated heroes of theCrosa 
have stood in the shade of the banyaoi in (he shadow 
of the palm, among the swarthy and squalid and 
naked savages and barbarians of all climes, and broken 
to them the bread of life. One of England’s dying 
martyrS; mounting the heaven-bound iire-chariot, com¬ 
forted another by his side with the prophetic utterance^ 
Courage^ my brother; we shall this day kindle a fire 
which the blood of all England shall not extinguislu’’ 
And that fire has caught as in stubble, and by English 
tongue and heart and means has spread among the 
nations. ^^The good will of him that dwelt in the 
bush” has been strikiogljr manifested to the posterity 
of Joseph. This expression in the mouth of Moses 
was pregnant with significance. To him, forty years 
before, God had appeared in the burning bush, under 
the new name, am Aai I am,” and under a new 
aspect, in vesting his servant with an apostolic commis¬ 
sion. Never before had man been sent to bear a message 
from God to hU fellow-man. It was the presentation 
of a new phase of the great providential plan. The 
order was to carry message of command, denuuciation, 
and assurance; to Pharaoh, ruler and despot on the 
throne, command, Let my people go, that they may 
serve meto the defiant, heart-hardened, and rebel¬ 
lious, denuudation; to his people, oppressed, down¬ 
trodden, and despised, assurance, I have surely visited 
you.” By all the means of her varied industries, by 
all the triumphs of her arms, by all the out-spread 
wiugs of her world-wide commerce, by all the institu¬ 
tions of her land, England has beeu receiving and 

12 
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tranamittiag the impelIiog command^ and succeeding 
under the guidance of “ Him that dwelt in the bueh.” 
Milton^ Cowper, Young among her poets; Shakespeare, 
Johnson, Goldsmith among her paiuters of humanity; 
Doddridge, Wesley, Watts among her hymnists; Wil- 
berforce, Kichmond, Howard among her active philan¬ 
thropists ; Ridley, Latimer, More among her martyrs; 
Baxter, Bunyan, Wbitefield among her heralds; these 
along their respective lines of thought and speech and 
work have led armies of oo-laborers for the uplifting 
of man and the glory of the great I Am. 

England has made mistakes, but she has outlived 
them and prospers; she has committed errors, but even 
tliese have been overruled for goo<i; great and vital 
questions confront and perplex her, but the *^good 
will’’ will help her to a safe and profitable soludon. 
She will still produce, not for herself alone, but for 
the world, her Farrars and Stanleys and Dnimmonds 
and Argyles and Gladstones, her champions of the 
truth, firm, strong, unyielding. The mighty God of 
Jacob is the God of the welUbeloved Joseph, and the 
blessing shall prevail even to the utmost bound of the 
everlasting hills. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

BUBOPE IN REVIEW. 

Havikq traced the destiny of each of the sons of 
Jacob, as prefigured iu the dying blessing of the patrU 
archal father and tlie prophetic vision of Moses, the 
patriarchal law^giver, and having seen eight of these 
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BODS, each iu hU own laud, and glanced at the |>ecuUar 
characterUtics aud efipecial mission of each in turn, we 
devote a short chapter to a general view of the work 
performed as an aggr^te result. 

Within the past hundred years are embraced the visi¬ 
ble results of causes operating through the previous 
nine centuries. Turning back to the earlier periods of 
the Israelitish nation, we will find that with each ad¬ 
vance in the line of destiny tliere was a corresponding 
expansiou of the working arena. Thus Abraham was 
called from his father’s house to a strange but a larger 
land. Jacob ahne found room in Laban’s household, 
but, as the head of a large family, he was returned to 
the land of Abraham and Isaac, embradog the south¬ 
ern quarter of Palestine. When this family had in¬ 
creased to seventy, and the time had come when they 
were to be instructed and compacted Into tribal unitici^, 
the land of Goshen became their home. Here they 
increased and labored, and in contact with Kami tic 
materialism developed a physical aspect fitted for the 
long ages of work lying before them. Here they be¬ 
came skilled in various lines of handicraft,—as weaving, 
overlaying, embroidery, tapestry, joinery, gem-^tting, 
and engraving, all of which were called into requisition, 
and found ready expression in constructing and furnish¬ 
ing the tabernacle of their worship and the camp of 
their wilderness march. Multipli^d to millions, they 
were led forth to breathe the free air and rear a new, 
free-born generation in that wilderness of liberty 
which has never yet given birth or home to a servile 
people. Next we find them conquering their posses¬ 
sion of ten thousand square miles of varied territory, 
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most favorablj located for the phase of their mission 
through which they were there to pass. Then we 
have seen them transferred to Armenia, thence escaping 
to Sarmatia to multiply, and, in contact of tribes, to 
originate those forms of religion, law, government, and 
social institutions which have so largely affected the 
World as Teutonic. Finally, we find them partitioning 
Europe among themselves, not under the sagacions 
leadership of a God*directed Joshua, but under the 
providential direction of the prophecy-utteriug and his¬ 
tory •making God. These people poured forth from their 
** Great Northern Hive’’at an exceedingly opportune 
time. Old iustitutious were rapidly falling into decay, 
old Greek and Roman paganisms had received a death¬ 
blow. Japheth’s materialism had not yet declined from 
its best, while Japheth’s ungodliness had done its worst. 
There was a little period when the Christian Church, 
having risen to influence and respectability in the eyes 
of men, had not become venal, corrupt, mercenary, an<] 
ambitious. That time was short,—a crisis. The re¬ 
ligion of Christ as offered to these people was Catholic, 
but not yet Romish. A century later and the Angles 
and Saxons and Germans would have rejected it with 
scorn, and the liberty-loving Franks and Goths would 
have spurned its thraldom. When these Semites from 
the Northland accepted and embraced the offered re¬ 
ligion of Christ, it found in them an expression |>ecu- 
liar to their character. As soon as the Church, cor¬ 
rupted by popularity and prosperity, began to grow 
ambitious, and thence intolerant and exacting, a con¬ 
flict b^n upon the battle-ground of Europe, whose 
smoke has not yet cleared away. We have seen bow, 
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wheD MoharomedaniBm had gained a footing in Europe 
aud started forward to offer its three^iaused alternative 
of Eoran^ sword, or tribute to the embryo uations just 
coming to the birth, Reuben, in his son Charles Martel, 
met it at the threshold, and with heavy hammer and 
ponderous maoe beat it back from the door. And, 
later still, when it had fortified itself in palace and 
fortress aod stronghold, and strengthened itself in 
university, school, and mosque, Dan, having gained a 
little stripling strength, drove it from his land and 
chased it beyond Gibraltar Strait. These earliest 
Teutonic exploits were pregnant with results for the 
coming European civilization. They cleared the land 
as had their ancestors for their own career. As Joshua 
and Gideon and Samson and Jephtbath and David had 
driven the Hittite and the Amorite and the Hivite 
and the Jebusite out of Palestine, that Palestine might 
seed the world, so these drove out the Moslem and the 
Moor that the seed might be sown broadcast on Eu¬ 
ropean soil. But another and more terrible danger 
threatened Europe. Spain, having expelled the Moors, 
rose rapidly to power. Foreign discoveries and posses¬ 
sions enriched her beyond measure. The feebly-united 
districts became a kingdom, the kingdom an empire. 
There was no power in Europe, save England, that 
dared question her 6uprema(^*, and her colonies ex¬ 
tended from the shores of America to those of Asia. 
Peru, Mexico, New Spain, Chili—^the richest portions 
of the New World—owned the sway and enriched the 
coffers of Philip, aud rich provinces in Asia aud Africa 
bowed to the power of the Spanish throne. Philip, 
emperor of Spain, was a cruel, bigoted, intolerant 
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Roman Ut. iluslMud of Mary, the bloody queen of 
England^ and imbued with a like spirit^ be worried 
out the saints of the Most High by most barbarous 
tortures and most cruel deaths. When he had hung 
and burned as many as fell under the oogniaance of 
inquisitorial vigilanoe in Spain, Piedmont, Milan, and 
Calabria, he turned his persecutions upon his German 
possessions. But here Teutonic Protestantism offered 
sturdy resistance. Alva, of infamous memory, was 
sent to crush out by every barbarity the spirit of re« 
ligious liberty. The issue was the establishment of 
one of the most powerful Protestant states in Europe, 
the union of the provinces of the Ketherlands. 
Meantime, England took a stride forward. Mary was 
called to her account, and Elizabeth came to the throne. 
She rejected Philip’s overtures of marriage, and aligned 
England on the side of Protestantism. Now, Philip, 
aff'ronted in bis own person and thwarted in his schemes 
for the extension of Romanism, meditated .signal ven¬ 
geance. He fitted out the most formidable naval 
armament that ever rode the ocean. The object was 
the subjugation of England and the establishment of 
the religion of Rome throughout all Europe. This wa.s 
one of the archers that shot at Joseph, but his bow 
abode in strength.” Never was seen a more signal inter- 
]>ositioQ of Providence. On the point of sailing, the 
admiral, chosen from all the naval commanders of the 
world for his great reputation and ex])erience, was seized 
with fever and died. The vice-admiral took up hia 
work, issued sailing orders, aud also sickened and died. 
The Invincible Armada” stood out to sea, a crescent 
embracing many miles between its cusps, threateniug 
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Dot Englaod aloae, but Protestantism. But do Spanish 
foot pressed English soil. Fire, wiod, and tempest 
scattered, burned, wrecked, and sunk, and the boasting 
** invincible*^ was annihilated witliout a blow. ** Deus 
JlavU ei dMpati tunl/* The crisis was passed, the dan* 
ger averted, Spain dwindled, and Europe made a great 
stride forward. Still, religious liberty was not achieved. 
As it cost the suffering Son of God many stages of 
agony to render salvation possible for man, so it must 
cost humanity many stages of eitreme suffering to 
render that salvation available. To save him from 
selMestructioo, man roust be governed, and to strain 
all his energies and intensify all his perceptions, war 
must rage. Both these disordered factors must work 
on the disordered race; the deep-seated malady de* 
mands deep-reaching medicament. But if real progress 
be gained, if true approach to the much-desired goal 
be obtained, the blootl and treasure and life were well 
expended, and good comes forth from evil. 

A breathing spell of fifty years was allowed,time 
granted each of the nations to incorporate and im* 
prove tlie results thus far attained. Then came an¬ 
other crisis and another oonviiUion. Christian IV., 
Oustavus, and Frederick, on the Teutonic side, fronted 
Ferdinand, Richelieu, Mazarin, on the papal. The 
same unsettled question under a new and more ad¬ 
vanced stage was at Issue. For thirty years the strife 
went on until all the tribes were involved. Dan, 
Reuben, Naphtali, on the one side, inspired witit 
Japhetic ambition, and uiged on by enslaving Rome, 
against Joseph, Issachar, Zebulun, and Gad, led by 
the spirit so eloquently and pathetically expressed by 
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Gudtavus Adolphus. “ Not lightly, not waotonly, am 
1 about to involve myself in this new and dangerous 
war. God is my witness that I do not fight to gratify 
my own ambition; but the emperor has wronged me, 
has supported my enemies, persecuted ray friends, and 
trampUd my reliffion in the dud. The oppressed states 
of Germany call loudly for aid, which, by God’s help, 
we will give them.’’ For thirty years the oonfiict 
raged, shaking thrones, recasting maps, convulsing na- 
tioDs, w'reDching the world. The conception and ges¬ 
tation of five hundred years was now in the throes of 
parturition, and not only was a new nation born, but 
liberty of conscience and freedom to worship God in 
all the north of Europe. These are the deep meanings 
of politics, the profound significance of those bloody 
pictures in the book of time.” 

The co-ordinate factors of true civilization, govern¬ 
ment, and religion, embracing and involving all the 
social, industrial, and intellectual development of man¬ 
kind, have been increasing in power and effect through 
all these European convulsions. Connected with the 
more conspiciious operations of war were great inter¬ 
changes of thought and feeling and sympathy, by which 
the beneficial effects were diffused throughout the whole 
mass. Beuben and Joseph—France and England— 
have represent^ more clearly than any others the re¬ 
sults of these great movements. France presented the 
alternative of atheism or soul-enslaving Romanism ; 
England, having broken off the chains of Rome, be¬ 
came herself intolerant. The claims of Henry VIII. 
and Elizabeth, Protestant monarchs, became little less 
arbitrary within their own dominion than those of the 
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Pope himself. The cause which was generally repre¬ 
sented and advanced on the great continental battle¬ 
field of Germany was to be still more closely contested 
and more distinctly vindicated on the soil of Eugland. 
The accession and rule of the Stuart house covered a 
period and embraced an epoch which was pregnant 
with results both for that nation and for the world. 
The conflict of Cavalier and Roundhead, culminating 
in regicide, was a further discussion of the great dual 
question of political rights and religious freedom. In 
all these convulsions, whatever the result in the light 
of the ostensible occasion, there was no backward 
movement along the main line. It was the season of 
trial, of severe and crudal tests of character,—times 
that tried men’s souls.’’ Emigrations were prevalent, 
uot so much for gain as for liberty. France received 
a sta^erlng blow in the loss of her best and safest 
Huguenot blood. England sufiered retardation from 

the good will of 
him that dwelt in the bush.” In 1638, John Hamp¬ 
den and Oliver Cromwell bad perfected arrangements 
for emigrating from England. But the same con¬ 
trolling voice which spoke above the uproar of Euroc- 
lydon, uttered its warning amid the rush of England’s 
storm. Except these abide in the ship, ye cannot be 
saved.” The storm broke, the land was polluted with 
the blood of its king, the ship of state was caught 
among the breakers and* dashed upon the rocks, but 
from the wreck the survivors went forth to launch a 
goodlier craft. Under the Tudors the Divine Right” 
of the Pope was successfully denied; under the Stuarts 
the Divine Right” of the crown was exploded; under 


the same cause, but escaped ruin by 
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the HflQOveriaDS the ** Divine Rigbt’^ of the individual 
to fear God and honor the king’’ has been asserted, 
recognised, and respected. 

The seed thus germinated and fostered on English 
soil, watered and enriched by English blood and tears, 
is growing rapidly, and already its leaves have a heal¬ 
ing virtue for the nations. We have glimpsed the 
blessings conferred by England on the <li8tant regions 
of the world by her Tract, Missionary, Bible, and For¬ 
eign Societies and movements, but the effects upon her 
co-laborers in the great work, her near neighbors, and 
oftentimes firm allies, have been farther-reaching and 
more radical and comprehensive. Inspired by her 
friendship and secure of her sympathy, Germany has 
gone forward to her high place as law-giver, and made 
wonderful advances in free Protestant government. 
Protestant Prussia has extended her sway and her 
spirit to embrace and revolutionise Baden, Bavaria, 
Saxony, Silesia, Hesse, Wurtembeig, Alsace, Lorraine, 
and Darmstadt, binding them in a bundle of oiganiaed 
opposition to, and defiance of, papal authority, and 
protecting all within the barriers of the Bdhmerwald 
and the Gebi^es, The sudden rapidity with which 
in a single lustrum France became a genuine republic, 
and Germany a consolidated empire, is wonderful and 
startling. 

In 1804 a new spectacle presented itself to the 
world. That erratic, incalculable sou of Reuben, Na- 
|)oleon Bona|>arte, having laid a vigorous hand of 
controlling power on his own turbuleut and demoral¬ 
ised people, had led them victoriously against papal 
Italy and Austria, crippling those powers at Lodi, 
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Castiglione^ Roveredo, Bassano, and Marengo, and 
shakeo Europe with his tramp, and then prepared to 
assume the imperial crown. The crown of Southern 
Europe had previous to tliis time been placed upon 
royal heads by the Pope or hU nuncio, either at Rome 
or some place of the Pope’s appointing. But Napo¬ 
leon chose his own coronation-place in the midst of 
his own people, summoned the Pope to be present, and 
placed the crown upon his own head. No act of his 
eventful and astonishing career was more eloquent and 
significant than this, and thenceforward the temporal 
authority of the Vatican was ignored in France. 
Reuben broke the yoke from his neck, though he 
has not yet cast off the shackles from his soul. 

For fourteen hundred years, in Asia and Africa, 
Shem dwelt in proximity to the debasing, lustful idol¬ 
atry of Ham. By this very proximity he was taught, 
tested, Bcouiged, and indoctrinated in his great funda¬ 
mental lesson, The Lord our God is one Lord.” But 
to him there God did not speak directly. In the wil¬ 
derness, before Sinai’s blaring top and bowing head 
and thundering base, he cried to Moses, “ Let not God 
speak with us, lest we die.” In his own home-land be 
dared not approach the Holy One who dwelt between 
the Cherubim, save through the vicarious blood of his 
offering and the intercession of the high-priest. At 
last that veil was rent, the ever-enduring Lamb slain 
for the world was presented, a perpetual propitiation 
for sin; but the lesson was hard to learn, and the free 
prerogative of man to worship God slow to be recog¬ 
nized. 

For fourteen hundred years, in Europe, Shera has 
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been brougtit into violeut coDtact with the higher type 
of Japhetic idolatry. This has io it nothing of the 
bestial^ but all of the despotic and ambitious. It 
nurtured thoae grasping aspirants, Alexander, Julius 
Cesar, Napoleon Bonaparte, Charles V., Hildebrand, 
and Innocent. Of these, the first four sought to eo- 
.slave the bodies of men and make them subjects, the 
last two schemed to enslave the souls of men and make 
them tools. Ja|iheth we have seen to be the material- 
izer, Shem the spiritualizer of the world. Both are 
needed, but ah I how fierce the crucible, how intense 
the fire, by which they are to be refined and affined! 
The fiercest blasts of the great furnace are yet to come; 
struggles more fearful than recorded in all the annals 
of the past must be fought; engines of destruction 
more fatal than science yet dreams of are to be con¬ 
structed and used in the work of death; Arbela, 
Gaugamela, Philippi, Marathon, Carthage, Austerlitz, 
and Waterloo are but preliminary skirmishes of the 
great Armageddon in which all the mighty powers 
of Romanism and Socialism and Nihilism and Mor- 
monism and Mammonism and lust and hate shall 
marshal science and art and industry and wealth, and 
all the agencies of the world in final strife. When 
all the antagonisms engendered through the ages shall 
come together in physical, moral, mental, racial, polit¬ 
ical, religious shock, the earth will tremble as it has 
never trembled yet. The broadest battle-field of the 
past has been Europe, but a broader must be found, 
for Europe is all too small for the marshalling of the 
mighty phalanxes which are yet to wheel into line. 

The prophetic song of the Annunciation angeU 
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proclaimed, Peace on earth,but it is the peace of 
prophecy. The Prince of Peace himself declared, ** I 
came not to send peace on earth, but a sword.” The 
twenty-fourth chapter of Matthew portrays no peace¬ 
ful scene, nor have its events yet transpired. 

Asher and Reuben stand guard at the great gate-ways 
of the European world, and keep back the turbaned 
ianatics of the crescent. It was the lot of Asher on 
the exodus march to cover and protect the rear, and 
this seems still bis part. If this be bis mission in the 
great resultant, he wilt need all his Muscovite strength 
and all his Romaoof autocracy. 

There will be peace: it has been written by the hand 
that never trembles. ‘‘The lion shall yet lie down 
with the lamb, and the cow and the bear shall feed, 
and they shall not hurt nor destroy in all my holy 
mountain.” But the time is yet deferred. It will not 
be the peace of Westphalia, by which a few tired nations 
shall seek rest from war and waive the prime questions 
in dispute, but a treaty embraciug all problems, and 
answering forever all the human questions of the eter¬ 
nal ages. 


CHAPTER XXVIIT. 

AMERICA. 

Asia is the land of conception and birth; Europe, 
the land of puberty and adolescence; America, the 
land of virility and maturity. 

In Asia, despotism, servility, polygamy, idolatry; 
ok 18 
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in Europe, monarchy limited, iDdividuality promoted, 
monogamy, monotheism. In Asia, prophecy, promise, 
saving religion idealized and realized in Christianity; 
in Europe, prophecy fulfilled, promise redeemed, Chris¬ 
tianity diffused and popularized. Asia, stagnant, station¬ 
ary, dead, embalmed; Europe, a flowing river with a 
hundred tributaries, progressive, living, expansive. 
Asia full of temples and mosques ; Europe abounding 
in churches and schools. Asia, blind follower of fate; 
Europe, earnest worker out of destiny. Asia, land of 
ponderous empires; Europe, home of thriving nations. 

But we come now to a new theatre for the grand 
drama of humanity. Not merely a new district, or 
even a new continent, but in many broad, significaDt 
aspects rightly named the "New World.” New in its 
government, new in its vi^n resources untouched 
since the evening of the sixth creative day, new in its 
social institutions and religions attitudes, new in the 
startling and hazardous immensity and variety of its 
experiments along all lines, new in the misc^enation 
and amalgamation of all the aristocracies of three 
thousand years. A scene without a prototype; a 
prospect without a horizon. If it be true that, 

Better fifty ;ean of Surope tb^n % cycle of Catbay,” 

then we less poetically but as truthfully declare that a 
decade of America is better and more fruitful in results 
than a century of Europe. 

We have intimated that, with the unrolling of the 
plan, a wider workroom w’os needed. We will consider 
the geographical fitness iff this country for the rushing 
progress of to-day towards the consummation of the 
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great acherae which has been uofolding through the 
ages. In the purview of the present the attention will 
direct itself to the United States as the centre of interest ; 
but if we raise our view to a wider range, and strain 
our eyes forwani to the ultimate goal, we will find use 
for the whole hemisphere and attach importance to that 
strange, new idea as yet only whispered at low breath 
in the startling word, Pan-America.^^ 

The favorable location of the United States has been 
so often descanted upon that a brief passing notice alone 
IS requisite. Lying between 25^ and 48^ north lati¬ 
tude, it embraces the southern half of the north tem¬ 
perate zone. Within this limit are found the most 
favorable conditions for the production of the greatest 
variety of articles necessary for the physical comfort 
of man in the three essential demands of food, clothing, 
and shelter. The geologic formation of this country 
in the pre-Adamic ages pointed forward for myriads of 
years to results of prime and paramount importance. 
The upheaval of the converging, but not uniting, 
Appalachian and Rocky systems, embracing a basin 
into which was swept the alluvium of ages, gradually 
expelling the ocean, constituted the great Ohio and 
Mississippi basin, and gave the southerly direction to 
this great inland water-way by which the varied pro¬ 
ductions of the different climatic zones are freely inter¬ 
changed. The Mississippi alone is a vast volume of 
argument for the unity of this country. The alluvial 
basin of this river, with its tributaries, embraces 
1,300,000 square miles of inexhaustible fertility, suffi¬ 
cient for 20,800,000 forty-acre farms, capable, even 
under the present improvident mode of cultivation, of 
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feediog 200,000,000 of people. To exchange and 
transport the surplus of this area there are thirty-five 
thousand miles of water*way, or more than teu times 
the distance from New York to Liverpool. And yet 
this is only a fraction of the feeding, clothing, and 
transporting capacity of this wonderful country. One 
of the States alone, under proper cultivation, could feed 
the present nation and meet the present cotton demand 
of the world. The mountain systems have di^rged 
from the bowels of the earth metallic treasures of in¬ 
calculable and inexhaustible value. 

The coal-fields of this country underlie 250,000 
square miles,—twenty times as much as that of all 
Europe. 

The country, excluding Alaska, embraces 2,970,000 
square miles. China, with less than half this area, 
supports 360,000,000 of people. This area is greater 
than that of Great Britain and Ireland, France, Ger¬ 
many, Austria, Italy, Spain, Portugal, Switzerland, 
Denmark, and Greece combined. Include Alaska and 
we have a territory nearly as large as all Europe. Wt 
have an Atlantic coast of more than two thousand 
miles, with a dozen laige seaports and a larger number 
of smaller ones fronting Europe and Africa; a Gulf 
coast of a thousand miles, with seven great coast-doors 
opening upon the great Western Mediterranean, and 
beckoning to the sister America across “ the lineand 
a Pacific shore of two thousand miles, with its Golden 
Gate looking towards China and Japan. 

But these are small considerations when we consider 
the whole country. Stretching from the Arctic Ocean, 
on the north, to Magellan Strait, on the south, it rears 
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ltd coDtiDaonfl roouD tain*range of Rocky, Cordilleras, 
and Andes, more than twelve thousand miles from 
Cape Prince of Wales to Cape Horn. Within this 
vast latitudinal extent are found all shades and varieties 
of climate and climatic effects. Embraced in the ex¬ 
tended arms of the two Americas, warmed by the 
tropic sun, and fertile and available beyond all com¬ 
putation, lie the brightest isles beneath the sun, com- 
prising 100,000 square miles. With the exception of 
the Mackenzie, all the rivers of this great contiaent are 
most favorably situated for ingress and exit, for immi¬ 
gration and ex{>ortation. As the Mississippi and its 
tributaries Sow soutlnvanl through the great plain, 
transporting and interchanging the varied products of 
different latitudes, so the Amazon and the Orinoco, 
tumbling from the heights of the Andes and the 
Acaray, are ready to exchange the diversified cargoes 
of different altitudes when they shall have been 
developed. The Columbia flows westward, in like 
manner, ready to bear on its bosom the rich harvests 
of varied fields, while the tumbling, dashing St. 
Lawrence, tamed to gentle flow by the Rideau Canal 
and the Saguenay, bears to the ocean the commerce of 
that five-fingered inland sea whose vast expanse of 
clear, fresh water is without a counterpart in the 
physical geography of the world. All over this great 
urea stand dense primeval forests to rear the houses 
and warm the limbs and cook the food and gird the 
vessels and shade the homes and fill the mouths and 
heal the ills and medicate the maladies of the fulfilled 
promise of Abraham’s seed, and Isaac’s offspring, and 
Jacob’s progeny, who shall “ be as the stars of heaven 
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and the sand upon the sea shore, which cannot be 
numbered for multitude.’’ 

These are but a few hasty and cursory glances at the 
most striking features of this great continent. Had 
we time to be otherwise than proeaic, we might linger 
long around the great parks and tumbling cascades 
and wonderful valleys and cloud^pped mountains 
and illimitable plains and fire^spouting volcanoes and 
jetting geysers of tliis grand New World, where AU 
pine heights and Danublau valleys and Himalayan 
crags and Genevan lakes and Russian steppes and 
Italian sunsets and Vesuvian sublimities are all em¬ 
braced and all outdone. 

But if there is interest and importance in the abso¬ 
lute outrspread of this continent, there is emphasized 
and intensified suggestion in its relative position. The 
great inland sea of the Eastern World has borne a 
)>ompous name through the ancient and medieval ages; 
but as the world shall be unified and centralized, as it 
surely will, the Mexican Gulf and Caribbean Sea, 
bounded on the north by the American Italy, and on 
the south by do Sahara or Lybian desert, will be 
reccgnized as the great Mediterraneak Sea of the 
world. The Suez Canal being a fact, and the Panama 
Canal a necessary prospect, there is a continuous water- 
route through the two Mediterraneans round the world, 
coasting Europe, Africa, and Asia, and passing through 
the central gate-way of the two Americas, touching 
Gibraltar, Marseilles, Rome, Trieste, Venice, Athens, 
Alexandria, Smyrna, Mecca, Aden, Mocha, Bombay, 
Madras, Batavia, Fou-Chou, Amoy, Canton, Shanghai, 
Nipon, San Francisco, Acapulco, Galveston, New Or^- 
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leans, Mobile, Pensacola, Havana, Caricas, Oeoi^e- 
town, Cayenne, and Paramaribo, with a score of others 
less important, and a hundred others yet unfonnded and 
unnamed. Did China foresee this when sbe opened 
these gates of her seclusiveness and admitted these 
American strangers to the Celestial empire? Did 
Japan have a foreshadowing of this when she invited 
these Western foreigners to enter her crowded cities? 
Did England grasp this mighty idea when she cut her 
way through the Sues sands to reach her own far-off 
possessions? No 1 But the God of prophecy, who un« 
rolls the nations at his feet, and unfolds the map of the 
world and the destiny of the race through all the ages, 
saw and guided it. He laid the oceans in their beds 
and reared the lands above the wave, and, parcelling it 
out in continents and islands, in peninsulas and isth¬ 
muses, placed these gate-ways for the nations, and when 
the stage of progress shall demand these gates shall 
open wide and the nations shall pass through. The 
meridional circle which passes through Central North 
America passes also through Hindostan and Central 
Asia. Nearly in the gecgraphical centre of the national 
world, we shall see as we proceed that America is to 
be the actual centre into which all civilisation shall pour, 
and from which all saving influence shall radiate. 
Here the stranded ends are to be gathered up and in¬ 
tertwined ; here the great premises are to be united for 
the ultimate conclusion; here the great answer to the 
echoing question of the ages must be found and trum¬ 
peted to the world. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

THE UNITED 6TATE8.—eETTLEMElfT. 

Foreiok gettlem^Qtd from parrot countries are made 
from six different moUves,—vis., over*population, mili¬ 
tary oolooiea, commercial stations, greed of gain, spirit 
of adventure, and religious liberty. As either of these 
motives prevails, indicating the animus of the colonists, 
it stamps the character, forecasts the institutions, and 
indicates the destiny of the prospective nation. 

The settlement of the United States was made 
almost simultaneously at six points by four of the 
European nations, and under difierent circumstances 
and from different motives. Greed of gain brought 
Dan from his Spanish home, not to settle, but to ravish 
and plunder and rob and pillage. The cruelties and 
atrocities of De Soto eclipse the lustre of his heroism 
and dry the unfallen tear of pity for his lonely, un¬ 
timely fate. But settlements were nevertheless estab¬ 
lished by his countrymen, but the insatiable greed of 
gold spread its curse over them all. They were the 
homes of buccaneers, the dens of robbers, the lairs of 
pirates; and though galleous of ill-gotten wealth went 
home to swell the coffers of Charles and Philip, to the 
blight of Florida and the curse of Spain, no marked 
influence was impressed by these on the early character 
of this country, nor were any appreciable results trans¬ 
mitted to its subsequent history*. By right of discovery 
and exploration they seized upon all tropical and semi- 
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tropical America, and by the fierce daring of De Soto, 
Cortes, Balboa, and Pisarro laid claim to Florida, 
Mexico, the West Indies, Peru, and the coast lands of 
the Spanish Main; but it is worthy of note that no 
part of these Spanish-American possesions has ever 
been incorporated with the United States as such. 
Here is an instance of what an abstruse theologian 
might call prevenient grace’’ in behalf of this coun¬ 
try. Spain at the time in question had every advan¬ 
tage and opportunity for overrunning and dominating 
this whole country. She was at that time the richest 
and most powerful country in Europe. England was 
engaged in great struggles at home; the decimating 
civil conflicts of the Boses, followed by the convul¬ 
sions of the Tudor and Stuart times kept her too busy 
to look much abroad. 

France was confused by those religious factions and 
struggles which culminated, but did not end, in the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew. Germany, yet un¬ 
formed and unconsolidated, was wrestling with ath¬ 
letic strain upon the arena of the Reformation. Kever 
was opportunity so presented and so overlooked as that 
offered to Spain in the first half of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury. Greed of gain and thirst for wealth, fixing her 
eye on present possession, blinded her to subsequent 
and pn^ressive aggrandizement. Another interposi¬ 
tion of the Providence which directs the current of 
history. Had Dan stamped his serpent nature upon 
the character of this nation,—bad Spain imprinted its 
fanatical, intolerant, and inquisitorial spirit upon the 
institntioDS of this country,'-saving civilization would 
have fearfully retrograded. Americs could well afford 
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(0 wait a buodred years for settlement rather than 
hasten to such a fate. 

Throughout the seventeenth century, France, di^ 
Curbed and confused in many respects, was especially 
rent by religious faction. The elements of Teutonic 
and Romanic civilization had not yet reached a point 
of homogeneous fusion. The persecuted Huguenots, 
expatriating themselves, sought a refuge and found a 
home on the south-east Atlantic coast of America. 
This settlement, though of little importance in the 
political history of this country, has not been without 
eifect upon its general character. Not only some of 
the bluest blood of South Carolina aristocracy, but 
much of the noblest strain of moral, intellectual, and 
God-serving society of the Palmetto State, draws its 
inspiration and inherits its character from this pri¬ 
mordial stock. 

Another branch of the Reuben stock went forth a 
little later to open up the wilds of the St Lawrence 
and the lakes. These presented the better side of 
Romanism, and if the settlers in their Canadian homes 
had high regard and superstitious reverence for the 
priests and fathers to whom they blindly intmsted 
their highest interests, these trusted ones were rather 
loving fathers than exacting priests, and the Gabriel 
Renne{)ODt of Eugene Sue’s creative fancy found his 
realism in the fathers Marquette and Joliet and their 
self-sacrificing co^laborers of the Illinois. While Reu¬ 
ben has been denied the control of this land of destiny, 
he has been permitted to stamp his impress upon it, and 
the contributions of France could ill be spared from 
the general make-up of American character. Kind 
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and friendly have been hb relations to these hb chil¬ 
dren in their dbtant horae^ and aa long as the sailor- 
cheering rays shall flash far out upon the midnight 
waters from the uplifUd Bartholdi band, America and 
France—republics of the two worlds—shall throb 
with thrills of mutual sympathy. 

The first quarter of the seventeenth century was an 
eventful period for America in all its subsequent his¬ 
tory as being the seed-time in which were scattered 
those grains and planted those germs of character 
which arc afiecting its growth and will determine its 
harvest. In 1613, Issachar sent out a band who set¬ 
tled just at that point which has been the great Ameri¬ 
can trade-centre for a hundred years and whose protec¬ 
tive importance b projected indefinitely into the future. 
Here, during a period of fifty years, the Dutch engraved 
their paternal traits upon this region. New Nether¬ 
lands and Manhattan have indeed become New York, 
but the “ Vans” that glitter on New York signs attd 
shine in New York parlors testify to the permanency 
of their influence. Apart from Wall Street, with its 
stocks and its futures and its turns of fortuue’s wheel, 
there is a solid undercurrent of legitimate business 
which prevents New York from becoming a great 
American Monte Carlo. The safe and steady industry 
of some of those early Dutch burghers laid the founda¬ 
tions of much of that colossal wealth which has made 
this city the gate-way and erUrepdt of this Western 
World. 

Joseph touched and stamped this country at four 
principal points,-^vb., Massachusetts, Virginia, Penn¬ 
sylvania, and Georgia. To the student of history, who 
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reoognizefl it as ^^Provideace in action/^ the mere men- 
lion of these colonial names is replete with suggestion. 

The story of the settlement of Massachusetts has 
been so often and so ably told that we will not repeat 
it, although it will bear a thousand repetitions. De* 
spite the jeers of the would-be jester^ despite the aliena* 
tious of sectional strife, despite the sarcasm so often 
couched in the intonation as the word Puritan’^ is 
pronounced, the true American who knows his country 
well enough to love it, whether he bails from the broad 
Texan prairies, or from Florida's oraDge*groves, or from 
the Pacific slope, or the Great Divide,—from every 
clime and section of the wide domain,—will feet that 
he honors himself as he stands with bent and uncovered 
head on Plymouth Rock, and reeogoiaes it as one of 
the holy spots of earth. 

These people neither brought nor sought material 
wealth. Persecution and confiscation had stripped 
them of all their patrimony in their English home, 
and their hard toil in the years of their sojourn in 
Holland had not put money in their purse. But they 
were no outcasts, no paupers driven forth by penury. 
It was as if the Ark of God were carried on the May- 
flower by the chosen priests of the advancing service. 
Whoever stood at the helm, the Almighty hand of God 
was on the tiller. Among all the sublime crises of 
history, among all the soul«thrilling events of the 
epoch, none outranks that scene presented by the crew 
of the Mayflower as they drew up that new code for 
their government in their new, strange land. The 
material of this colony is thus described by the pro* 
found and sagacious French st^esman, De Tocquevillc. 
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^^The settlers who established themselves on the 
shores of New England all belonged to the more in* 
dependent classes of their own countiy. Their onion 
on the soil of America at once presented the singular 
pbeDomenon of a society containing neither lords nor 
common people, neither rich nor poor. These men 
possessed, in proportion to their number, a greater 
mass of intelligence than is to be found in any Eu* 
ropean nation of our own time. All, without a single 
exception, had received a good education, and many 
of them were known in Europe for their talents and 
their aoquirements. The other colonies bad been 
founded by adventurers without &mily; the emigrants 
of New England brought with them the best elements 
of order and morality; they landed in the desert ac- 
compaoied by their wives and children. But what 
most especially distinguished them was the aim of 
their undertaking. They had not been obliged by 
necessity to leave their country, the social position 
they abandoned was one to be r^retted, and their 
means of subsistence were cerUun. Nor did they cross 
the Atlantic to improve their situation or to increase 
their wealth; the call which summoned them from the 
comforts of their homes was purely intellectual; and 
in facing the inevitable suRerings of exile, their object 
was the triumph of an idea.’’ 

An idea whose triumph involved such sacrifices 
could not be otherwise thau grand and noble, and one 
taking hold on the highest attributes of humanity. 
This idea found its twofold expression in provision for 
education and religion. Scarcely bad the colony been 
established and provision for immediate physical neces* 

14 
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been made, when baiidioga were reared for these 
two purpoees, and thenceforward in all the many 
branches of this fruitfal parent colony the meeting¬ 
house and the school-house have stood side by side, 
and each has complemented the influence of the other. 
This colony was Anglo-Saxon, of Josephus purest blood, 
“la crime de la crime** best of the beet In virtue of 
the impulse thus given, this American people has been 
advancing, and is still moving forward in the matter 
of popular education, and the outlook in this direction 
is big with promise aud radiant with hope. While we 
may blush with shame as we recall the intolerance that 
drove forth Roger Williams, and the superstitious fa¬ 
naticism of Cotton Mather’s tribunal, the blood mounts 
higher and bathes the brow with the flush of grateful 
pride as we contemplate the trend given to American 
ciWIixation by this heroic colony. 

The Virginia colony, though purely English, was of a 
different type from the preceding. If the Pilgrim repre¬ 
sented the sombre sternness of the Roundhead, weighed 
down by the burden of duty lying on bis conscience, the 
Virginian was the exponent of the chivalry, the lordly 
self-respect, and the adventurous spirit of the Cavalier. 
He was not so thoroughly imbued with a controlling 
idea as the Puritan, but he was not without an idea. 
He desired wealth, not by rapine and plunder, but by 
manly, legitimate labor, not for wealth’s sake; not that 
he might hoard it and gloat over it as a miser, nor that 
he might squander it as a spendthrift, but that he 
might use it as au intelligent man and enjoy it as a 
gentleman. Open in hand, in heart, and in home, 
nowhere in all the world has tlie word chivalry found 
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80 clear a definitioo, so Btriking an exemp]i6catioDj as 
ID Virginia. Not so devout as the Puritan^ he was no 
less fearless, and if the one built the echool-house, the 
other reared the academy; if the one founded the 
coll^, the other endowed! the university. The one 
reared men of martyr stuff, the other trained sons of 
hero blood, and when the great day of trial came, the 
hero and the martyr touched shoulders and sturdily 
stood the ground together in behalf of freedom and of 
right. 

Still another phase of the many-sided English char¬ 
acter presents itself in the early settlers of Pennsyl¬ 
vania,—an extreme phase. The stormy times of James 
and Charles brought into notice a peace-loving element 
in the realm. Taunted as cowards, spurned as cravens, 
persecuted as dissenters, and hated by all the factions 
because they would align themselves with none, these 
Quakers sought in the great wild acr<^ the ocean 

freedom to worship God.” 

Although the spirit of religions toleration was ap¬ 
proached in some measure by all these colonies, it was 
reached in no other than in Pennsylvania. These 
Quakers, tolerant towanls all others, but most perse¬ 
cuted by all others, laid down as a fundamental prin¬ 
ciple that no oue achwu>ledging kii belief in one God, 
and living peaceably in society, should be molested for 
his opinions or practices.” 

Geoigia is more remarkable for the benevolence of 
its founder than for any distinctive feature in its set¬ 
tlers. Made up of insolvent debtors and broken-down 
tradesmen of England, they took up with new hope 
the burden of life and weut forward, successfully lay- 
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}Qg the foundation of one of the most enterprising 
sections of the Southland. Other English settletnents 
were meantime made, of less importance, but each and 
all carrying an influence which was felt in the sum* 
tnary of national character. Such were the colony of 
Carolina, that of Maryland, of New Jersey, and of 
Delaware. Each of these along its own line grew and 
developed apart for a hundred years. Various branches 
of industry and products of soil, sug^^ested by different 
geographical and climatic circumstances, gave to each 
distinctive features more definitely marked, and bring¬ 
ing out more clearly the dominant idea of each. 

Let it be clearly noticed tliat each of these brought 
with it ideas nearly approaching maturity. Strictly 
speaking, this nation never had an infancy. In 
schemes of government, in application of civil law, in 
appreciation of intellectual culture, in rect^ition of 
the leavening power of religion, they brought with 
them from their European homes the most advanced 
ideas of humanity. And so for a century the children 
of Joseph and Issachar and Zebiilun and Eeuben, 
breathing the free air of the untame<l wilderness, and 
released from the shackles of Old-World institutions, 
moved steadily forward, side by side, towards that 
common destiny which they were all unconsciously 
approaching. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

AKQL0-6AZ0K PREDOKINANCE. 

The period of probation and preparation drew to 
a close during the first half of the eighteenth century. 
England; having wrested Manhattan from the Dutch 
authority; had taken the colony under its sway and 
given it the English name. New York. English gov-* 
ernors and English laws, English language and Eng* 
lish institutions prevailed along all the Atlantic coast; 
from the St. John to Florida; embracing all the Pied¬ 
mont region and New England. The thirteen colo* 
nies had all been Anglicized; nothing was yet Ameri* 
canized. The Appalachians reared their parallel crests, 
a western barrier which no one cared to pass. This 
branch of Joseph’s fruitful bough had as yet room 
enough and to spare, and to human foresight would 
need no more. 

Across the mountains; and far beyond the utmost 
reach of their sunrise shadows; Reuben’s children had 
planted themselves. Their postS; military and mis¬ 
sionary, formed a cordon from the Gulf of St. Law¬ 
rence to the Gulf of Mexico. Those great arteries of 
the continent, the Mississippi and the St. Lawrence; 
were in their hands and under their control. But what 
matter? There was ample room for both. The noon¬ 
day sun required a full hour to cast his direct beams 
upon the homes of both. Neither knew that beyond 
the western border-line of the last Frenchman’s home, 
i 14* 
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nearest the stinset land, stretched more than half the 
mighty oontinent Might not this vast expanse satisfy 
the cravings of the two brothers without rivalry or 
jealousy ? So human eye of widest range would have 
read it then. But he who is ** without parallax or 
shadow of turnin|f^ had built this vast continent for a 
single purpose, and that purpose demanded unity. It 
furthermore demanded stability. The immense respon¬ 
sibility to be devolved on this nation, when its fulness 
of time should come, could not be risked with him who 
is ** unstable as water,*’ even though lie be the excel¬ 
lency of dignity, and the excellenc)* of power.’* 

To the student intent upon the history of Europe 
during this period, what is known in this country as 
“ the French and Indian War*’ seems a mere by-play, 
—an unimportant'episode in the simple then raging 
between these two great European powers. But to 
him who commands the whole view, no more important 
issue of that important time presents itself. Whether 
Teuton or Roman shall predominate; whether Prot¬ 
estantism or Romanism shall have the ascendency; 
whether the victories gained and to be gained on 
English soil shall be utilized or lost; whether the 
great ideas borne across (he wave in the ^Mayflower,* 
or evolved in Vii^oia, or expres^^ in Carolina, shall 
]»revail or not; whether America shall be Anglican or 
Galilean; these were the momentous questions in the 
discussion of which Wolfe laid down his life, and 
Montcalm fell upon the field of honor. Had the issue 
been different, how different the result, even as thus 
far read 1 In all the horrors of the “ Reign of Terror” 
this young country might have been involved; the 
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Bourbon Iine^ dethroned at home^ set up a deapotUm 
here; Napoleon, crushed on European soil, established 
here an empire outreaching the wildest dreams of his 
ambition. 

But, besides the answer to these grave questions, 
there were other results which must not be overlooked. 
Hitherto the colonies had dwelt alone, each in its own 
sphere, regardless of the rest. No prophetic instinct 
of union had yet been felt. By this eight years’ strife, 
in which the interest of all was involved, the first 
thrills of that spirit were felt, and the colonies were 
in some measure made ready for that severer test so 
rapidly approaching by which a new chapter in their 
destiny was to be unrolled. In this struggle the Vir¬ 
ginia surveyor was indexed and in some measure pre¬ 
pared to be the great Continental leader of 1776, and 
the first executive of the new-born nation of 1789. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

BIRTH OP THE BEPUBLia 

The twelve years which elapsed between the treaty 
of Paris, 1763, and the skirmish at Lexington, 1776, 
was an eventful period, not only in the history of 
America, but in the annals of dvilisation. We have 
said that this people never had an infancy. From the 
beginning of their career the colonists in their respective 
fields were left to themselves and thrown upon their 
own resources. Without subsidies from the mother- 
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country, th^ were forced to contend unaided with wild 
nature, wild beasts, and wild men. Before a roof oould 
shelter their heads or their loved ones, primeval trees 
must be felled and walls upreared by their own hands. 
Those hands, softened in many instances by generations 
of ease and luxury, were blistered and hardened by 
daily labor of the severest kind. These were not the 
scum of the nations, hardened by privation and inured 
to suffering, but the intelligent, cultivated, and refined. 
May Americana never foi^t that great aristocracy es¬ 
tablished thus early in the history of our couutry,—the 
aristocracy of labor. 

It is remarkable that, as one of the results of the 
contest for supremacy, tbe colonies found better friends 
in the conquered French than in the triumphant Eng* 
lisb. These colonies bad been brought into contact 
during that eight years of war, and where there is 
community of conditiou and interest, contact tends to 
uuion. Still, this idea was not clearly defined, and 
might never have been matured and applied, had it 
not been suggested, fostered, and necessitateii by sul^ 
sequent events. 

The conduct of England towards these growing colo* 
Dies was the best thiug which at that time could have 
been done for them. Already self-dependent, they 
needed to be self^reliaut, that they might become self* 
sufBcicnt. What was calle<l at the time the folly of 
England and the ruin of America’^ proved to be the 
unconscious wisdom of England and a benefaction to 
America. The colonists were deeply loyal to the 
mother-country. Little as they ow^ her, their grati¬ 
tude exceeded their obligation. So the idea of separa* 
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tioD was repugnant and was slowly and reluctantly 
admitted. The Declaration of Independence, em- 
bodying the profoundest principles of government, 
was not the effervescent outburst of a maddened 
people. Calmly read in the light of t(H]ay, it presents 
no marks of rashness or hasty action. Viewed in the 
light of its own age, it was a marvellous advance upon 
the moving thought of the world. By as much as 
European government was superior to Asiatic despots 
ism, by so much was the American idea another leap 
forward. Such a war as followed had never been wit¬ 
nessed before. The factors on the American side were 
new to the world. The spirit that carried the Conti¬ 
nentals through the scenes of Trenton and Valley 
Foi^ was the homogeneous compound of all the 
motives of all the colonies. These men fronted the 
future and projected themselves into it far more force¬ 
fully and effectually than they knew. Washington, as a 
generic name embodying the spirit of the day, belongs 
to the ages,~to civilization. A hundred years have 
passed, but we are yet too near to take in all the mean¬ 
ing of that significant epoch. Its shadow falls farther 
down the line of man. When the great final result 
of this forward movement shall have been reached, and 
the redeemed race shall sit down in quiet to review 
the many wonderful steps leading thither, then, and 
not till then, will the full meaning of this spirit be 
grasped. 

The testing period of war safely passed, the work 
was ready for commencement. But with what re¬ 
sources? A form of government must be instituted; 
a code of laws, as specific as the individual and as ex- 
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paDsible 80 the CDoUneDt, to be fonnuUted ; reli^oo, 
education, society, the home, the country to be pro* 
vided for. Bankrupt treasury, worthless currency, 
desolated homes, broken family drcles, empty coat^ 
sleeves, crippled industries; these were the visible re¬ 
sources of this prospective nation. No ships, no man* 
ufactories, no mines, no or^niaed industries, and, more 
important than all, no unity. No central rallying- 
point, no revered insUtutions, no memories binding 
them to a past, and no visible finger pointing them 
to a future. But there were resources unseen and in¬ 
visible that outweighed every disadvantage. These 
people had been acquiring through all these years 
a marvellous fund of self-sufficiency. Intelligence 
quickened and developed in the new school of life in 
which they had been trained; a patriotism that knew 
no taint of selfishness, a trust in God with no savor of 
superstition, and a consciousness of the importance of 
the epoch through which they were passing,—these 
were resources far exceeding any material means. 

Nowhere in all the prior history of the world was 
tliere a prototype for the system which they founded. 
At every step in the great movement the man and the 
occasion met Henry, Washington, Morris, Franklin, 
Hancock, Jefferson,-^hese are examples of a host, 
each of whom was aut ffenerU, The lives of the signers 
must all be written separately and studied together. 
They were comjwnents of one grand whole of un¬ 
paralleled ^mmetry. The Constitution was an im¬ 
promptu masterpiece. It was framed for the Atlantic 
seaboard and two millions of people. A hundred years 
have passed away; the thirteen little States have be- 
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come forty powerful sovereignties; the territory is 
bathed by the stormy Atlantic, the tropical Gulf, the 
wide^rolliog Pacific, and the ice-bound Arctic; tbe 
people have increased to more than sixty millions; and 
yet no document of goveromcDt in all the civilised 
world has sufiered so few additions, alterations, or 
amendments, and none stands so high in actual au¬ 
thority to^ay as the Constiturion of tbe United States. 

A passing glance at a few of the most significant 
points of this government, not for the sake of invidi¬ 
ous comparison, will be su^estive as pointing forward. 
We notice first the absence and the impossibility of a 
protected class of nobility or aristocracy. In the uni¬ 
versal elective system and in default of heredity of 
office or honor lies the perpetual safeguard on this 
point. Tbe tendency towards a moneyed aristocracy is 
self-limiting under the laws of testatorsbip prevailing 
here. The right of primogeniture being ignored, the 
accumulation of one generation is almost sure to be 
divided and diffused, if not dissipated, in the next. 
Even combinations, corporations, and syndicates share 
the same limitation and can create no dominant class. 
Thus, as at the banning of this government, so to-day 
the individual may assert himself along any line. The 
effects of this are radical and far-reaching. The jour¬ 
neyman of to-day may be the contractor of to-roorrow; 
the wage-worker may become the employer; eneigy, 
enterprise, talent, industry, find their l^itimate re¬ 
ward without distinction of class, and thus stagnation 
is prevented and the best force is always available. 
There is a heredity, it is true, but it is the heredity of 
character, which must* vindicate and approve itself 
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before it can demand recognition. Here, if anywhere, 
** quUqtu stue fortunSB faberJ* 

The retirement of public officials to private citiaen- 
ship is another distinctive feature of this country. 
The oonfideoce of the people in one man as the repre* 
sentative of any arm of sovereignty for a stipulated 
time entails upon the individual no sultsequent author¬ 
ity or emolument. Physical disability incurred in the 
service of the country is, we believe, the only exception 
to this rule. So Washington retires to farm and die at 
Mount Vernon; Grant travels round the world as an 
American citizen ; Cleveland takes bis place among his 
fellow-attorneys. These fathers of the government 
were quick to perceive and incorporate whatever was 
valuable and adaptable from previous experience. 
Hence, the life and liberty of the citizen, even when 
charged with wrong-doing, were protected by the rights 
of hab^ corpus sod trial by jury,—rights which cost 

generatious of 

stru^le. 

The complete separation of church and state and the 
toleration and protection afforded by the government 
to all forms of religion, while constituting an apparent 
source of danger, is one of the most striking features 
of this system. To this we nuy have occasion to refer 
hereafter. 

For the untrammelled advancement of man we find 
here this requisite, “ A government o/ the people,/or 
the people, by the people.^’ 


the most advanced nation of Europe 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

ISRAEL REUNITlliO. 

Tbe new land thus opened by Dan^ Joseph, Reuben, 
Issachar, and Zebuluu, and the home established by 
their combined privation, effort, and intelligence, the 
doors were thrown open to the oppressed, the perse¬ 
cuted, the struggling, and the unfortunate of every 
nation, especially of their brethren of Europe. They 
came pouring in from England (Joseph), from France 
(Reuben), from Holland (Issachar), from Germany (Gad), 
from Russia (Asher), from Sweden (Zebulun), and they 
continue to come from every European land, bringing 
with them much that is objectionable, but far more 
that is acceptable and pro6table. They come from the 
circles of the educated and reBned, bringing brain- 
force and mind-power to coalesce with the stream of 
American thought and swell tbe current of Ameri¬ 
can intelligence. They come from the shrewd, the 
mechanical, and tbe inventive, to add their force to the 
thousand lines of American enterprise. They come 
from the sturdy and the stanch of Protestantism, men 
of right and women of prayer, to increase the devo¬ 
tion and augment tbe efSciency of American religion. 
They come from the devoted ranks of Romanism to 
extend the influence of mother-church. They come 
from peasant fields to gather abundant harvest from 
tbe exuberant soil of their newly-adopted home. They 
come as artisans and laborers, with hardened brawn and 
toughened muscle, to build tbe highways and handle 

H 16 
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the freight and bear the bnrdena of this busiest of all 
the oatioDs of the world. They come from the slums and 
dives of crowded Old-World centres, reeking with moral 
pestilence, to swell the criminal procession that presses 
ever on to prison, penitentiary, and gibbet. They come 
from hot-beds of nihilism, socialism, and anarchism, to 
strike at the foundations, and threaten with puny arms 
the government which guarantees liberty to themselves 
and competency and honor to their deserving children. 

In their European homes they are segregated and 
separated ; here they are congr^ted and brought into 
contact There, tribal lines which have broadened into 
governroental boundaries serve as barriers which they 
rarely overleap; here, there are no barriers, no lines 
of demarcation. The prgudices which have hardened 
into a lifetime rarely outlive a single generation, mrely 
even so long, if the immigrant be young. There are 
among these no racial lines. Though hair of Dan rival 
the dusk of the raven’s wing, and the locks of Zebulun 
gleam with the sunlight of line-spun gold; though 
Reuben’s daughters flash the lovelight from orbs of 
midnight, and the sons of Gad have caught the hue from 
the summer sky; they are all children of our father, 
Jacob, and here they meet to mingle kindred blood, 
There is no miscegenation here. No outraged voioe of 
public condemnation is raised as these children of the 
common promise clasp hands around the marriage altar. 
It would be difficult to find a family of the third or 
fourth generation of American citizenship in whose 
arteries do not course a half dozen dilTerent strains of 
European blood. The traveller in Europe finds a uni¬ 
formity of feature and complexion in the people of 
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any pven DatioQ, and these as they respectively reach 
this shore are readily recogoizable. But let a few 
generations passj and we see the children around the 
same fireside, under the same conditions, nourished with 
(he same food, and begotten and reared by the same 
|)arcnts, blonde and brunette, gazing with eyes of blue 
uud gray and black and hazel and brown into the coals 
that reiklen on the winter hearth. And this transfusion 
of blood means, too, transfusion of character. Those 
traits which were found around the death^bed of Jacob, 
and which have received dee|)er impress and wider 
range and larger development in separate tribes and 
nations for more than a hundred generations, are here 
fused and blended, making a stronger strain, and giving 
increased vitality to the physical, mental, and moral 
constitution of this people. 

This is one of the great arbiters of differences among 
us.. Different sections of this immense land, with the 
various lines of industry enforced by circumstances, 
creating different and ofien clashing interests, need 
many strong ties to bind and keep them one. For this, 
no force is more potent than the family ties that link 
Maine and Oregon, Michigan and Florida. A thou* 
sand vexed questions of the stump and the hustings find 
their best solution around the family hearth*stone, the 
Christmas fireside, and the Thank^iving dioneMable. 

From the settlement of the question of 1763, domi- 
nant influence was given to the Anglo-Saxon element 
in the New World, and thia has been retained. Oiir 
immigrants come bringing a deafening babel of voices 
and jargon of tongues. The air of Castle Garden 
vibrates with Dutch, Swede, Russ, German, Irish, with 
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all their musical aod unmusical variations of Celtic^ 
Gaelic, Teutonic, and Romane^ique accents, derivations, 
and inBc*ctioos,^nasal, guttural, strident, labial; but 
in the second generation they have alt merged iu the 
all-abaorbiag Anglo-Teutonic. And with this mersion 
of language there is a corresponding absorption and 
modification of all that language means to them. But 
this language itself has been modified until it is no 
longer Anglo^azon, but Anglo* Americau; not a dialect, 
but au of&hoot of the old Teutonic stock. The differ¬ 
ence is slight,—ill the leading features will never be 
great,—but it is a difference nevertheless, and a differ¬ 
ence with a meaning. 

These European elements blend easily because they 
are homc^neous, but they blend with nothing else. 
They have been brought into contact with three great 
races, but there has been no appredable misc^nation. 
In 1629 two hundred and sixteen adventurers, young, 
unmarried men, joiued the Virginia colony. Wives 
were lacking to settle them on the new soil. The land 
was full of Indian maidens, but with these they would 
not mate. Young women of their own blooci were sent 
over to them, whose pasKsage they pai<l, and tlius the 
demand was met. No Indian blood has mingled with 
the nation’s stream. There were no prohibitory legal 
enactments, but the stronger foroe of racial instinct as¬ 
serted its iuterdiot. The colony of Peon lived for forty 
years in amity with the red forest men around them, 
but no mixed race sprang up in Pennsylvania. The 
few exceptioual instances of marriage between white 
and Indian have ostracised the one without elevating 
the other. 
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For more thao two hundred years the n^ro has 
been in contact with the white man under all the 
circumstances of colonial, revolutionary, and constitu* 
tiooal history; under all the different climatic condi¬ 
tions of the wide-spread country; under the different 
relation of slave, servant, freed man, and freeman. 
Never elsewhere has he been so intimately associated 
with another race. Here he has multiplied from a few 
hundreds of imported savages to three millions of slaves, 
and from this to seven millions of freemen to-day. 
In thousands of cases the strongest attachment has ex¬ 
isted between individuals of the two races. Time 
would fail to mention the teodemesd and the strength 
of affection between nurses and foster-children, master 
and servants, faithful protectors and helpless depend¬ 
ants. But with all this association and contact and 
friendship and attachment there has been no tendency 
to miscegenation. Lust and concubinage have had 
their way, but the offspring has been cursed and 
blighted. No merit or talent can ^ve him social rank. 
As the Haytiens themselves say, The mulatto hates 
his father and despises his mother.” There may be 
isolated instances of intermarriage, but they indicate 
no race movement. Professor R. T. Greener, himself 
a fair mulatto, says, ''The roulattoes form a fringe 
of bastardy on the great negro race, a sign of degrada¬ 
tion of the white man, and no elevation of the negro. 
That fringe, so broad under slavery, will gradually 
but surely grow narrower in a state of freedom, until 
it shall become an almost invisible selvage. And it 
will be well for both races when it shall wholly dis¬ 
appear. The n)ulatto class has supplied nearly all the 

16 * 
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6 tirrer8-up of strife between the two races. They Jo 
Dot like to consort with the blacks, and they cannot 
make their way into the society of the whites. Hence 
the frequent and quite unnatural bitterness and indig¬ 
nation in the breasts of these people. He can be of 
little use to either race, and the sooner he vanialies out 
of sight the better for both. 1 am glad to believe that 
the signs of the times betoken his disappearance.’’ 

Another race, the Mongolian, made its appearance 
ill this country a dozen years ago, but the antipatiiy 
between this and the Anglo-American is, if possible, 
still more emphatic. There is do prospect of amalga¬ 
mation with either of these races. The commingling 
of Shem and Japheth, begun in Europe, goes on here 
with a marked preponderance of the Semitic. The 
heaviest immigration is from Korthem Europe. Ger¬ 
many, Ireland, Sweden send their crowds, who form 
colouies in various parts of the country, while France 
and Spain send only individuals or companies at most. 

What is to be the result of this commingling in the 
near future we cannot now foresee. Spain and Portu¬ 
gal press on the south in Mexico, the West Indies, and 
South America. We dare not read forwaid with any 
degree of definiteness. We rest upon the faith that, as 
soon as this nation gets ready for further advance, the 
doors will open before it. As this race required a 
thousand years to develop along different lines, so per¬ 
haps the different divisioos of America may be pre¬ 
paring the elements of further maturity. Mexico is 
moving forward nobly; Brazil is reaching onward; re¬ 
publics prevail in this western land. But, as we have 
said, interest centres in the Anglo-American States. 
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CHAPTER XXXIIL 


RESOURCES. 


The fathers on Massachusetts Bay once thought tlmt 
populatiou was never likely to be very dense a few 
miles west of Boston, and, after exploring ten or fifteen 
miles, doubted whether the country was good for any¬ 
thing beyond that. A hundred years later the daring 
pioneer who leR his neighbors along the Hudson, and 
plunged with his family into the depths of the forest 
of Central New York, was thought and spoken of as 
an emigrant to the “ far west.’’ A hundred years ago 
“the dark and bloody ground" of Kentucky was 
thought of as beyond the bounds of possible civiliza¬ 
tion. This generation has witnessed the successive re¬ 
moval of the landmarks westward until they rest on 
the Pacific shore. 

Of the twenty-four States and Territories west of the 
Mississippi, only three are as small as all New England. 
California alone contains half, and Texas two-thirds 
as much territory as that claimed by the original 
thirteen States. The territory east of the Mississippi, 
embracing 881,266 square miles, though well settled, is 
by no means fully occupied, and yet this is not quite 
one-fourth the area of the United States domain. 


The population numbers over sixty millions, and yet 
averages only seventeen to the square mile. Fill it as 
full of people as Switzerland, one of the least available 
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countries of Europe, and there will be more than four 
hundred milHouB. Fill it as full as Holland, and there 
will be nine hundred millions. The population of the 
world might to-day find room to live and work in the 
United States and be do more crowded than they now 
are in the deosely«peopled sections of China or India 
or Italy. There is room here for the surplus of all 
lands and material for the cunning of all hands. And 
this, except Alaska, ia all continuous. By its immense 
rivers and gigantic railroad systems it is bound into 
one mighty whole. Mr. Gladstone says, '^Tlie United 
States has a natural base for the greatest continuous 
empire ever established by man, and the distiuctioo 
between continuous empire, and empire severed and 
dispersed over sea, is vital.” 

The food crops of this country ten years ago, after 
supplying fifty millions of the best-fed people in the 
world, furnished more than 283,000,000 bushels of 
grain for export. These food crops were produced on 
less than one-ninth of our arable land, most of which 
was poorly cultivated. Mr. Edward Atkinson, an 
excellent authority, says that, where we now supi>ort 
60,000,000 people, “ 100,000,000 could be sustained 
without increasing the area of a single farm, or adding 
one to their number, by merely bringing our product 
up to our average standard of reasonably good agri¬ 
culture i and then there might remain for export twice 
the quantity we now send abroad to feed the hungry in 
foreign lands.^’ 

For clothing, the cotton, confined to a limited climatic 
area, reaches nearly 7,000,000 bales, being six times as 
much as all other countries together. Besides this, 
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196;000,000 poundd of wool to clothe and wrap the 
cold and naked. The BUg&r crop exceeds 90,000 tons 
per annum. 

Besides all this product of the soil, and vastly more 
that we have not time to mention, the mineral output 
of this country is remarkable. In 1791 a farmer at 
Mauch Chunk carelessly kicked aside a black stone 
which attracted his attention. A few years later a 
visitor returning to hU Massachusetts home reported 
to his incredulous auditors that he had seen the people in 
Pennsylvania cooking their food with stones. He was 
not believed. The United States now mines more than 
100,000,000 tons of coal per annum of the best 
quality, and yet has only begun to explore a few iso* 
lated spots in Its two hundred and fifty thousand square 
miles of carboniferous strata. When storing away the 
fuel for the ages, God knew the place and work to 
which he had appointed this mighty race, and gave it 
here twenty times as much of this concrete power as to 
all the separate tribes in Europe. Distilled from 
these subterranean retorts are lakes of liquid hydro- 
carbon, which have been sounded within the present 
generation, and pour forth annually 1,000,000,000 
gallons of petroleum to light the churches and fac¬ 
tories and shops and homes of this busy people. In 
1882 the production of iron in the United States 
reached 4,600,000 tons, more than one-sixth of the 
total output of the world. This was twice the yield 
of 1872, and within the past ten years the advance of 
this industry has been unparalleled. The census of 
this year (1890) will doubtless show this country fur¬ 
nishing one-fonrth the iron of the world. 
m 
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The jrield of copper, tin, lead, and qaicksilver is 
equally reinarkable. The supply of these useful met¬ 
als seems simply ioexhaustible. Of the precious 
metals, the supply and distribution are marvellous. 
The yield of ^Id throughout the world, in 1880, 
was 1100,766,306. Of this the United States pro- 
duced $33,379,663, or more than one-third the whole 
amount Of silver she yielded $41,110,967, against 
$40,225,088 for all other countries. 

The steam-power, including stationary and locomo¬ 
tive engines, at work in this country amounts to nine 
million horse-power, or to the working-force of one 
hundred million able men. The United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, the next in mechanical 
force, falls below this by a million horse-power. 

Id the world’s commercial balance-sheet this country 
represents io agriculture nearly one-fiflh, In manufac¬ 
tures more than one-fourth, in commerce one-tenth, 
and iu transportatioo nearly one-third. 

These are but the begin niugs of development. The 
resources of this country have scarcely yet been touched. 
Nothing is yet growing scarce. The alluvial plains of 
the tertiary are inexhaustible in fertility. The foot¬ 
hills of the Piedmont can produce for a thousand years 
to come. The fleecy staple of the Southland yields 
both the fibre lltat gauges the exchanges of the world 
and the nitre^neous compound for its own indefinite 
reproduction. The bones of geological generations lie 
entombed in their marl- and phosphate-beds to re¬ 
cuperate and restore the fecundity of the soil. Fruits 
of every variety bang from vast forests of orchard, and 
depend from mazy labyrinth of vines, and the great 
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highways of the nation are crowded with crates and 
baskets and boxes aud cars for its exchange^ and yet 
the production has but just begun. 

For the transportation of the products and the traTel 
of the people of this country it is belted and netted by 
one hundred and thirty thousand miles of railroad, 
while a hundred and fifty thousand miles of telegraph 
bear the messages, and a hundred thousand miles of 
telephone transmit the utterances of this active people. 
In all the vast expanse of this country there is com¬ 
paratively no waste land. Its overwhelming supplies 
have been economically stored. From the coal-cellars 
of thousands of feet of depth np through the various 
stories of the vast storehouse op to where the granite 
and marble and quarts lie piled among the clouds, there 
are no empty shelves. Under the same meridian, where 
the sands of Sahara glister on the face of Africa, 
America has the orange-groves of Florida, the sugar- 
plantations of Louisiaua, and the cotton-fields of Texas. 
Where Asia rears its Pamir into Arctic elevation, or 
spreads its Syrian and Gobi deserts, America unrolls 
its Ohio and Mississippi Valley. The geographers of 
the last generation located the “Great American Des¬ 
ert’^ somewhere in the great mythical “ far west/’ but 
the explorers of to-day fail to find it Smalley says, 
“ Cattle come out of the' Bad Lands’ of Dakota, in 
the spring, as fat as though they had been stall-fed all 
winter.” Tlie “ Staked Plain” of Texas is sometimes 
spoken of as a desert, but a Texan writer, who lived 
there for years, says of it, ** While it is true that this 
vast territory is mainly a grazing country, it is also 
true that it abounds iu fertile valleys and rich locations 
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of lai^ extent which are as well watered and as fertile 
as any in the nation/’ 

The Surveyor-General of Utah, which contains the 
great American Dead Sea, says, Notwithstanding the 
opinion of many who deem our lauds ^arid, worthless, 
and desert/ these same lands, under proper tillage, pro¬ 
duce forty to fifty bushels of wheat, seventy to eighty 
bushels of oats and barley, from two hundred to four 
hundred bushels of potatoes to the acre, and fruits and 
vegetables equal in quantity and quality to those of 
any other State or Territory.” The Surveyor-General 
of Nevada says, In our sage-brush lands the cereals 
and all vegetables flourish in profusion where water 
can be obtained, and the State is speedily becoming 
one of the great stock-raising States of the Union.” 
But we will not multiply authorities; one more must 
suffice. Mr. E. V. Smalley, who travelled the line of 
the Northern Pacific Railway before its completion, 
says, The whole country traversed through the north¬ 
ern tier of Territories, from Eastern Dakota to Wash¬ 
ington, is a habitable region. For the entire distance 
every square mile of the country b valuable either for 
farming, stock-raising, or timber-cutting. There is 
absolutely no waste land between the well-settled region 
of Dakota and the new wheat it^ion of Washington.” 

A summaiy of all the official and authentic reports 
of those qualified to know reveals the fact that of 
the unavailable land of the United States, by far the 
largest proportion lies east of the Savannah meridian 
and within the original thirteen States. New York, 
one of the first settled aud best worked of the States, 
has twenty-nine thousand of its forty-nine thousand 
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square miles uoimproved. PenDsylvania, with fortj- 
fiye thousaud square miles of area, has tweot^^foar 
thousand unimproved. New England, with forty* 
seven thousand square miles of territory, has forty-one 
thousand unimproved. And yet, aided by the narrow 
tide-water region of Maryland, Delaware, Vit^inia, 
and Carolina, these least available sections of the coun* 
try laid the foundation, cast the institutions, directed 
the industries, and, until a very recent period, con¬ 
trolled the wealth of this vast land. 

These are some of the means which He at the feet 
of this nation. We will now see how these people are 
taking these means in hand. 


CHAPTER XXXIV* 

MATERIAL AQEITIS. 

A STRiEixo feature in the material resources of this 
country is the contiguity of those elements of wealth 
and power which are interdependent. For smelting 
iron, coal is indispensable, and the difficulty of bring¬ 
ing these together increases the labor and enhances the 
cost of the finished product. Here these are conven¬ 
iently stored side by side. These essential factors of 
civilisation are found heaped up in parallel and con¬ 
tiguous ridges along the great Appalachian crests of 
the Atlantic slope, locating the mines and smelting-fur¬ 
naces and rolling-mills and machine-shops and foun- 
deries of Pennsylvania, Virginia, the Carolinas, Ten¬ 
nessee, Georgia, and Alabama, while hard by, on either 

16 
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side, are the rice and corn and wheat and frnit and 
vegetable products^ together with the grazing-fields 
and pasture-lands teeming with the flesh-supply to feed 
tlie busy throng of workers iu the glowing halls of the 
iron king. 

Underneath the beds of the very fields, whose nature 
]>romise8 exhaustion are stored the deposits of phos- 
phatic rock which are to recuperate their wasted powers. 
The guano stores of the Ix^bos and the Chincha 
Islands have been exhausted; but just here, where most 
needed, and when most wanted, are found the richest 
and most abundant stores of the world. And, with 
the abundant and coDstantly^increasiog facilities of 
transportation, the most widely separated resources are 
brought together. The advantage of manufacturing 
the finished articles of man’s physical need in the very 
neighborhood of the crude material is incalculable. 
Englaud, so long the leader in the manufactures of the 
world, has to send three thousand miles for every boll 
of cotton she spins, while here the fingers that pick 
the snowy lint from the fields, and those that twist and 
weave the silky fibre into raiment, oflen drop at the 
same ballot-box the potent expression of sovereign 
will. This Anglo-American people is producing the 
cotton, the wool, the hemp, the flax, the wood, the 
hides, the grains, the fruits, from which it is further 
producing the raiment, the blankets, the bedding, the 
shoes, the houses, the furniture, the food, the luxuries 
that comfort and beautify and adorn its millions of 
homes. Save a few articles of beverage and condi¬ 
ment, it goes abroad for nothing, while it is sending 
abroad untold amounts of every line of use and luxury. 
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Another great advantage ia the quality of the labor, 
luventiveueas baa become a national trait, la a new 
tool called for, a nev machine needed^ to perform some 
new work in farm or home, in factory or mine? How¬ 
ever complicated the required contrivanoe, the want ia 
scarcely felt before it is devised by some active brain, 
modelled, tested, patented, and placed in the work¬ 
man’s hand. From the Patent Office, in Washington, 
twenty thousand two hundred and Dinety-seven patents 
were issued in 1884. America carried away from 
the International Electrical Exposition at Paris the 
only five gold medals given for the greatest inven¬ 
tions. Herbert Spencer says that the Americans are 
ahead of all nations in mechanical inventions and ap¬ 
pliances. Better tools make better mechanics, and 
these, in turn, make still better tools, and so the im- 
piovemeut goes on. All this means better work and 
more of it. There really seems to be no obstacle at 
which American labor hesitates. To span the tum¬ 
bling Niagara, to construct the nation’s highway on a 
shelf in mid-air on the precipitous mountain-side, to 
curb the chafing Mississippi, to send the iron steed 
puffing over the thousand miles of rolling prairie, or 
to look out of car-window through the transparent air 
from the crest of the Great Divide, these and more are 
the already trite comroouplaces of his all-achieving 
enterprise. He sends his ploughs and reapers and 
threshers and mowers and rakes and tedders and 
engines and looms to Europe, to Africa, to Australia, 
to Braxil, to India, and Japan, and already has his 
lever under the nations of the earth to lift them to a 
higher material plane. And while he is doing this, he 
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is feeding and clotbiog and sheltering his workmen 
better than any other employer in the world. Europe 
feeds to its whole population seventeen bushels of grain 
and fitly •seven pounds of meat per capita. The aver¬ 
age rises highest in France, where it is twenty-four 
busi»els of grain and eighty-one pounds of meat. The 
United States feeds to its people an average of forty- 
one bushels of grain and one hundred and twenty 
pounds of meat per annum, more than double the 
European average, besides the important consideration 
of its more equal distribution. It is safe to say that 
the lowest wage-worker is better provided for here than 
the middle class of journeymen in Europe. 

In any view of the immigration question, it must be 
considered that while every feature is attractive here, 
every circumstance is expel lent there. And the crowded 
nations of Europe are becoming more and more alive 
to this fact. The number of Germans, English, Scan¬ 
dinavians, Canadians, and Irish—all Teutonic—who 
came to this country in the four years, 1881-1884, was 
greater than for the preceding ten years. With the 
exception of one decade, 1860-1870, there has been a 
steady and rapid increase for the past seventy years. 
And these operating causes, united to increased facility 
for travel, will continue to act with accelerated momen¬ 
tum. Equal rights and free schools are powerful in* 
centives. Apart from his immediate social ties, the 
foreigner, even unnaturalised, is better off politically 
here than at home. And this improvement of condi¬ 
tion increases for the worthy with every year of resi¬ 
dence. No matter bow unskilled his hands or bow 
untrained his mind, there is ready employment for 
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him here with fair remuDeration. Aod these advan¬ 
tages increase ra 
from ignorance. The skilled operative, the trained 
mechanic, or the experienced artisan in every instance 
commands at once position and remuneraUoD better 
than that which he leil behind. He knows, too, that 
his children will have a better chance, and be coroes for 
their sake. America expends nearly six times as much 
per caput as Europe for education, and the propor¬ 
tion of expenditure increases with each decade. Thus 
it is that population increases more than a half million 
annually by European immigration. This is lately 
Teutonic, and most of it is easily Anglo-Americanized. 

Among the potent Actors of this nation^s destiny we 
cannot overlook the unprecedented accumulation of 
colossal fortunes. Although, as we have shown, these 
cannot remain permanently in the same hands, yet 
they exert a powerful influence. Surplus money, 
whether it be or only represent wealth, is eminently 
reproductive and multiplicative. Never before was 
money so easily made, and never before did money 
mean so much. There is room here for profitable in¬ 
vestment of every dollar. The immense incomes of 
Old-World aristocrats lie idly on deposit, but the 
immenser gains of American magnates are kept steadily 
at work. Thus ever)* material agency is at work, and, 
regardless of petty jealousies and passing antagonisms, 
all are co-operative. 

Thus we have glanced briefly at a few of the more 
prominent features of the United States of to-day. But 
all these are means, and only means. We know there 
are dangers along all these lines. Every power is a 


pidly as the foreigner is more removed 
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power to bless or a power to cnisb. The optimist will 
see only the former, the pessimist only the latter. The 
wise and balanoed Christian patriot, with unfaltering 
faith in God, the designer, and loving confidence in man, 
the outworker of history, will look backward grate¬ 
fully on past deliverances and forward trustfully to 
future promises, and work in love, and rest content. 

Here in this broad laud the sons of Jacob are more 
and more commingling. Tribal lines are here fast dis¬ 
appearing and soon will fade away. With a perfected 
reunion will come a consolidated power, and under the 
leadership of *'him that was separated from his breth¬ 
ren” all will move tc^ther onward and upward in an 
cver-advanciog and ever-ascending rivilization. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

INTELLBCTOAL AND UOSAL AGENCIES. 

These, under modern civiliaatJon, may be shortly 
summed up uuder the threefold head: the press, the 
school, the church. While it is true that these often 
overlap so as to render it difficult to distinguish the 
peculiar influence of each, and while there may be 
social effects not directly traceable to either, yet we b^ 
lieve that all intellectual and moral influence spriugs 
from these ageucies. First in extent, if not in power, 
is the press. The newspaper and the periodical find 
their way into nearly every household in the land. 
They cariy every phase of thought, every shade of 
public opinion, and bring into converse all classes and 
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fieotioQS of the couutry. Leaving out of the account 
the higher order of periodical literature^ which finds ita 
way only to the library of the learned and the study 
of the leisurely^ the common newspaper is perhaps the 
most universal educator of the country. The number 
of these, ranging from the folio sheet of the hamlet, 
making its modest appearance once a week, to the 
mammotb daily edition of the great business and social 
centres, is almost be)*ond computation. The approxi¬ 
mate estimate of the year 1885 was more than fourteen 
thousand, of which thirteen hundred were dailies. 
By means of the ramified postal system these find their 
way to every part of the land, and there is scarcely a 
pioneer home anywhere on the border-land of civiliza¬ 
tion that is not visited by these instructors of the masses. 
Thus every citizen in the vast republic is brought into 
communication with all the rest, and the round-table 
conversation of the Massachusetts circle is read by the 
ranchman of the Texas prairie to the group around his 
fireside. The statesman has the Union for an audi¬ 
ence, and the preacher the republic for a congregation. 
The Congress holds open session in the presence of the 
nation, and the public representative is in full view 
of his constituency. Not only are the masses thus 
informed concerning matters of political interest, but 
every variety of subject is presented to stir the interest 
and engage the attention of all classes and ages. Free¬ 
dom of press begets freedom of tliought, and freedom 
of speech follows as a necessaiy and natural conse¬ 
quence. No more effectual sentinels of civil liberty 
and religious freedom stand guard on the nation^s ram¬ 
parts than the editors of American newspapers. 
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To meet the <!em8nd io the higher lines of thought, 
in acience, art, literatare, theology, and politics, hun¬ 
dreds of giant minds speak monthly through mono¬ 
grams heavy with profound research. The best 
thoughts of the best thinkers of all the nations arc 
given forth to the world, and nowhere read so largely 
and discussed so seriously as by these Anglo-Ameri¬ 
cans. A meritorious French motiogram finds more 
readers here than in France, a brilliant German writer 
makes more character here than at home, Gladstone 
addresses an immense American audience, and Drum¬ 
mond lectures far beyond the bounds of his owu island 
home. 

We have uottoed in a former chapter the provision 
made by the early colonists for education. The im¬ 
pulse thus given has been continuous. While the 
population has outstripped the pn^ress in this direc¬ 
tion, and there is much illiteracy, this is less than in 
any other extensive country of the world. In the 
Cities of more than four thousand population, where 
there are graded schools open to all children, there are 
employed forty-seven thousand one hundred and fifty 
teachers. Very many towns of smaller population are 
equally well provided for, and when we consider the 
far greater number of thes<^ smaller towns, we ntay 
reasonably conclude the number of teachers in such 
schools to exceed sixty thousand. Allowing forty 
pupils to each teacher,—a low estimate for graded 
schools,—we have here provision for the gratuitous 
instruction of two million four hundred thousand 
children in these muoicipal schools alone. This is ex¬ 
clusive of the appropriations made by each of the States 
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for the instruction of the diildren in the niral and 
village districts^ whereby, except in a few isolated 
cases, instruction is afforded to all who will accept it, 
from three to nine months in the year. This includes 
only the provision made by legislative and municipal 
authority. We have not at hand the data of private 
and parochial schools, but the number is very con¬ 
siderable. The report for 1888 shows eleven hundred 
and sixty-four private secondary schools, and six hun¬ 
dred and seventy-two academies and seminaries perma¬ 
nently established and maintained by private means. 

For the higher education of youth approaching 
maturity there were reported (1888) three hundred aud 
fifty-seven colleges of liberal arts, two hundred collies 
for women, thirty-two schools of science, and thirty- 
six universities. These do not include the schools of 
special professional training, as theol(gy, mining, tech¬ 
nology, law, medicine, and 

As a means of education, both intellectual and 
moral, the Sunday-school is a powerful auxiliary. 
Thousands of children, both native and foreign-born, 
whose time is occupied in secular work, and whose cir¬ 
cumstances preclude the possibility of attendance upon 
the secular schools, are here provided with the means 
of rudimentary instruction, and by contact and associa¬ 
tion with those more highly favored, stiroulate<l to a 
higher aspiration. We do not propose to consider this 
subject here from an ecclesiastical or theological stand¬ 
point, but only to view it as one of the civilizing agen¬ 
cies of the nation. The fact that in the United States 
1,100,104 gratuitous but earnest teachers meet and in¬ 
struct 8,345,431 children of all ages and conditions 
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week in 101^823 differeot communities cannot be 
without meaning and result. 

The unifying tendency of these educating agencies 
deserves to be noticed before we leave this division of 
our subject. Whatever approaches truth and draws 
men towards that as a centre^ draws them nearer to each 
other and tends to unification on general principles. 
But this tendency is intensified in the methods of 
American instruction. By the system of graded free 
schools in the cities,—the great radiating centres of in* 
fluence,—the children of all classes, the rich and the 
poor, the man or* born and the foreign-born, are 
brought into immediate contact at the period of life 
when prejudices are weakest and most easily broken 
down, and when the tendrils of attachment take hold 
with greatest tenacity. Thus this system compasses far 
more than mere intellectual training along the same or 
parallel lines. Nowhere else is there such a mingling 
and mixing and shaking together of the long*divided 
children of Jacob as in the graded schools of Ameri¬ 
can cities. From these no child of European parents 
is excluded, and here English, Scotch, Irish, Dutch, 
French, Oerroan, Swede rapidly lose their tribal dis¬ 
tinction and beconoe merged in the all-at^orbiog Anglo- 
American. Here, too, the children of employer and 
employ^, capitalist and laborer, merchant^prince and 
counter-clerk, railroad magnate and brakeman, con¬ 
tractor and wage-worker, alderman and bod-carrier 
associate and commingle, forestalling every tendency to 
aristocracy or privileged class. Be it remembered, too, 
that this system did not originate in any far-sighted 
political measure or governmental enactment. So far 
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as it has gone, it has worked from beneath upward* 
Each citj is in its school management autocratic, and 
the similarity of the systems of the cities of the Union 
arises from no ccilusion, but from the desire on the 
part of each to secure the best results. A successful 
experiment demonstrated here, or the wisdom of a 
useful regulation approved there, leads to the speedy 
application of one or the adoption of the other in a 
hundred different cities. The national associations 
of leading educators, meeting togetlier at stated times 
and places for comparison, discussion, and interchange 
of thought, serve still further to cement the mass into 
one concrete whole, while the absence of any manda'* 
tory authority relieves the whole system of systems of 
all danger of indexible monotony. Each member of 
these associations leaves the meeting free in all respects 
to do or not to do, nor is he clothed with auy power 
to enforce what he may approve on an unwilling sec¬ 
tion. Hence, all is free, spontaneous, republican, and 
over all presides, and through all runs, the tongue and 
spirit of Auglo-American civilisation. 

The same result is approached by other means and 
from another stand-point in the Sunday-school opera¬ 
tions. And this is not confined to the United States. 
By means of the International Series of Lessons, the 
schools of Canada, Newfoundland, Labrador, and Ber- 
mnda unite with those of the United States in study¬ 
ing tlie same lessons frf>ra the Bible from Sabbath to 
Sabbath in all the Protestant schools of all these coun¬ 
tries. The fisherman’s children on the bleak New¬ 
foundland shore, the refined of the great city-centre, 
the homespun inmates of the log-cabin school-house of 
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the pioneer 8ett]einent,~a]l engaged with the preeenta* 
tion of the same facet of the eternal trath at the same 
time. Who will say how far into the future or to 
what ultimate and unguesed unity all these unities 
point convergently ? 

The pulpit is the third great intellectual and moral 
agency at work in this country. And this is left to 
work as freely and spontaneously as the others. The 
wisdom of the founders of this government left every 
man where God leaves htm^ to follow the dictates of 
his own conscience. The perfect separation of Churcli 
and State has been and is one of the distinctive and 
significant features of this country. No despotism is 
so fatal to individual liberty or to civil and religious 
freedom as a hierarchy armed with political power. In 
all his complex being, no department of man’s nature 
so imperatively demands freedom * as his religious 
faculty. The very essence of religion is spontaneity. 
No more essential question enters into the summary of 
civilization when it shall have reached its culmination. 
They greatly err who assign to saving religion a limited 
office or a narrow sphere. Only a bigot will claim that 
any form of religion yet expressed in man has com* 
passed all that is designed for him. If the attainment 
of the most self-satisfied sectarian or religionist be all 
that was contemplated on Calvary, then tlie plan of 
salvation is a miserable failure. 

Here on this broad American arena this great prob¬ 
lem is to be worked out. Missionary effort is all right. 
Not for any consideration would we cast a shadow on 
the evangelistic enterprise which gives to the civiliza¬ 
tion of to-day its life and spirit. But is the liglit 
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which Christendom is bearing to Heathendom aU iJuU 
Heathendom needs f Can that which has yet failed to 
lift the most highly civilized and Christian nation of 
the world out of crime and murder and incest and 
drunkenness,—out of d^radation and shame, whose 
every newspaper is a dark catalogue of blood and hate, 
^3aD that uplift the dark pagans of the world into 
life and light ? 

Various sects were represented in the different settle- 
ments of this country, and the subsequent emigrations 
have brought in nearly every phase and form of religion 
and irreligion of the world, until, under the protection 
of this government, the denominations are numbered by 
dozens and scores. There is no good reason to deny to 
either of these honesty of purpose or sincerity of inten¬ 
tion. It is not our purpose or desire to view them 
from the stand-point of sectarian theolc^. They are 
working along their respective lines towards the final 
consummation of truth. They differ no more than do 
men of science among themselves. AU are seeking the 
law of man's being. Not until that law in all its ap¬ 
plications to every department of bis being, binding the 
whole world together in him, shall be comprehended, 
realized, and ob^ed, will the tangled ends of this 
confused humanity be gathered into one biuding cord. 

The same great dividing line of Romanism and 
Protestantism, which we have seen sunderlDg Europe, 
26 transferred to this country for future settlement. 
But the territorial lines of demarcation that exist there 
are not found here. Still, Romanisui, according to its 
own organs and recent encyclicals, remains unchanged, 
and stands the only representative of uncompromising 
in 17 
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iDtoleranoe in this otherwise tolerant land. It num¬ 
bered its adherenU in the United States in 1880 at 
6,832,954. These are bound together, but bound to 
nothing else. The Protestants of the same year num¬ 
bered 30,000,000, or one-iialf the entire populatioii 
of the country. Tliese represent forty-two different 
denominations, expressing as many various shades of 
dogma or polity, or botli, but between many of tliem the 
difference is scarcely more than that Wixt tweedle¬ 
dum and tweedledce.*’ Indeed, the greatest and most 
important differentiatiou lies in the metaphysical ques¬ 
tion of the sovereignty of human will and consequent 
individual moral responsibility. CoDcerning this ques¬ 
tion the masses on both sides of the line are drawing 
nearer tc^ether, and hair-splitting distinctions are les¬ 
sening in importance as the horizon widens and the 
view grows broader. On one point, however, all these 
Protestant sects are agreed,—freedom of couscience 
from human dictation or restraint. Upon this battle¬ 
ground all will stand leather in solid array. All these 
sects industriously labor to disseminate information 
from their respective stand-points, and serve as mutual 
provocatives to diligence. Thus st^nation is pre¬ 
vented, inquiry is elicited, research is stimulated, and 
thought advanced. All this leads to a better un¬ 
derstanding of law, and recognition of the manifold 
claims upon man’s service, homage, and reverence. 
Information is by those various means diffused among 
the masses, and the strong tendency is towards a re¬ 
public of thought and lutellect as well as of political 
iostitutioDS. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

DEMiiKDS AND DANaERS. 

We have at acme leogth Doticed the means at the 
command of this people. No end has yet been at¬ 
tained commensurate with the advantages thus far en¬ 
joyed. Never before have so many agencies met in 
one people. But if American civilization should be¬ 
come stationary in its present status, it would stand as 
the greatest &ilure of history. All the circumstances 
of to-day are pointing forward, all that has been 
achieved is but a preparation for something yet to 
come. America ia the land of promise; “America 
holds the future.” 

In the first place, this broad land is to be occupied. 
Its settlement has been but fairly b^;un. Never did 
the crowded countries of Europe need an outlet so 
much as now. Never was Europe so expellent. All 
Europe is volcanic, and threatens any day to become 
eruptive. The tribes there have largely compassed 
their destiny. Old institutions have become so deeply 
grooved that material change can be accomplished only 
by convulsion. Forms may be modified, but the 
national instincts have become settled, and, in general, 
progress must be largely along old Hoes. But within 
these fixed circles there is much discontent. Perhaps 
of all the European governments that of Finance, as 
DOW constituted, is most acceptable to the masses of its 
people. But these people are fickle,—deeoendants of 
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uoBtable Reuben,—aod a diange there majr drive thou- 
saod^ of them to this couotiy. They already have 
many relatives to attract them here. Oermauy is id a 
critical condition. Its consolidation has been lai^ly 
effected, and still more largely preserved, by the iron 
will and consuminate genius of one man, and he is old. 
It is very doubtful that Germany can furnisb another 
Bismarck. This people is in a dangerous transition 
st^e. With earnest desire for self-government, they 
are not capable of exercising it Hence discontent 
largely prevails, and socialism is rife. Germans and 
Irish have for several years formed the great body of 
American immigrants. In 1882 they numbered only 
a quarter of a million. A member of the Reichstag 
recently said, ** The German people have now but one 
want,—money enough to get to America.’’ These 
people are Teutonic. Teuton ism predominates in 
American immigration. 

The tide has never yet set in strongly from Russia, 
but it will come. The country is honey-oombed with 
nihilism. Despotism alone controls it, and it cannot 
always control. Governmental repression and popular 
{^itation react upon and intensify each other. Anar¬ 
chism is abnormal. Men must be fearfullv soured be- 

• 

fore they will entertain it, especially civilised men. 
Spain has a child for a king, and is unsettled. Italy 
is taxed to death, starved to death, and overrun with 
beggars and brigands. England is fronting terrible 
questions. Ireland groans, suffers, conspires, and emi¬ 
grates. They are all brethren, and they are coming to 
strengthen the brotherhood here. America may trem¬ 
ble beneath their tread, but with her wide-spread fields, 
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her boaodlees forests, her gaping mines, her rolling 
prairies, she cannot say them nay. She may close her 
doors on Mongolian, negro, and Malay, but she can 
never close them on her own flesh and blood. Men 
see danger here, and it is not foolish fear. Very many 
of these are of the worst element of this race. We 
are not blind to the peril, but if the institutions of this 
country are not firm enough to stand the strain they 
roust be strengthened; they are not irrevocably fixed. 
PromineDce must be given to the law of God, and that 
law will control and direct everything. These people 
bring no idolatry, hut they bring every shade of 
atheism. They may thwart pet schemes of faction 
and no harm be done, they may disappoint the expec¬ 
tations of the sanguine and no ruin ensue, they may 
frustrate the best-laid plans of dominant political 
parties without material injury; but if this nation do 
not draw nearer God and its own salvation, the horo- 
Icge of humanity will be set back a thousand years. 

How nearly have we approached the true end of 
all civilization ? Let the dark catalogue of crime 
summed up weekly; let the drunken army of inebri¬ 
ates that reel their staggering way hellward; let the 
brothels and adultery and concubinage and bastardy 
too black to write; let the screaming, roaring, whirling, 
hammering, trafficking, revelling American Sabbath; 
let the air polluted by oaths and curses and blas¬ 
phemies; let the venality and corruption of public 
life; let the full prisons and crowded penitentiaries,— 
in short, let the constant and wholesale violation of 
every danse of the Decalogue answer the question. 
Here men are free,—free to labor and enjoy tiie fruit 

17 * 
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of their labor, free to think and exchange their Ihonghta, 
free to pray and worehip and draw near to God id thdr 
own cheeen way, free to share in all the potent functions 
of government, free to make the moat of themaelvuH 
and plan most wisely for their children; reatraine-l 
in nothing aave as the suicide ia restrained by the 
kindly band that knocks aside the weapon of aelf- 
dcstructioD. Antagonisms abound, jarriug internets 
collide,dangers impend,—maramoniam, venalism, Mor¬ 
mon ism, intemperance, crowded city centres, and a 
hundred other perils stare this nation in the face,—but 
its whole history has been a series of dangers. This 
land was explored in danger, it was colonised in danger, 
it was organised in danger, every decade of its career 
has been fraught with its own peculiar danger; but it 
has come through these in the past strengthened, con¬ 
firmed, and advanced. With every new emergency 
has come a new accession of strength, and with each 
new danger a way of escape. But it baa a long look 
ahead to reach the result desired and to fit it to be tlie 


evangeliser of the world. The progress is encouraging, 
and the world is looking to America. An intellectual 
revolution is sweeping over the world, breaking down 


established opinions and dissolving foundations on 


which historical faiths have stood. Institutions hoary 


with age have become effete, systems in which ages 


have trusted have become fossilized. America stands 


in the Gibraltar of opportunity. Not only do ** forty 
centuries look down upon’’ her, but untold, unborn 
centuries look up to her. The world of A.]>. 3000 
hangs upon the America of a.d. 2000. She cannot 
afford to fail. There is not room on earth for another 
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such ezperimeat. Here the battle of the ages must be 
fought and tlte viotoiy of the sons must be won. 
They may not be battles of blood; but if of blood; it 
will flow in rivers. A few moro improvements in 
projectiles and explosives, and war will be a fearful 
thing to contemplate. When witli noiseless explosives 
whole armies shall melt away like the hoar frost in the 
rising sun } when liquid fire shall be poured down in 
torrents on crowded cities from aerial machines, war will 
have lost its sublimity. But if it cost not blood it will 
cost dearest treasure,—prayers most agonising, tears most 
soul'Scorching, heroism most undaunted, unselfishness 
most extreme. Romanism, Brahminism, Buddhism, 
Islamism, Voodooism, Fetichism, all the cursed bonds 
that hold the soul of man in thrall are to be broken 
off, and that by Anglo-American Christianized civiliza¬ 
tion. The pebbles in the channel may cause a ripple 
hei^e and there, but the mighty stream must flow on, 
till, like America’s Uississippi and Amazon, it spread 
out earth’s longest, broadest plains of richest fecundity. 

Man is enslaved by a false religion, he is emancipated 
by the true. The religion of the Bible, the gospel of 
.lesus Christ, is designed and adapted to shatter every 
shackle that binds the soul of man. The superstition 
of the cloister, fixing its eye on Madonna and crucifix, 
is no lees d^rading than is that of the howling dervish 
in his wild and frantic gyrations. The God of the two 
Bibles, Nature and Revelation, who creates by miracle 
and governs by law, is the essential of man. Ecclesi- 
asticism, monastloism, ritualism, asceticism are among 
the enslavers of mankind. Every wall of partition 
must be brokeu down and man be free. The Anglo- 
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SaxoD led in breaking the chains from the wrists 
aod ankles of the slave; the Anglo-American roust 
dash the fetters from his mind and soul. Men swing 
in extremes, and confound liberty with lawlessness. 
The one is saving, the other damning. Here is to be 
sought and found the golden truth, in Uberty proUcUd 
by law. The anarchist, with dynamite bomb, has hU 
counterpart in the more dangerous anarchist with ex* 
plosive falsehood. The Bible unsealed, unchained, 
understood, lived, is the charter of man’s freedom. 
Tins freedom is to be attained by the chosen seed of 
promise. This nation must be freed before it can free 
others. It holds the promises, it embraces the desti¬ 
nies, it has the oracles. It is far from the light, but is 
tending towards it and will reach it. As sure as God 
lives, as sure as Calvary was a fact and not a farce, so 
sure will man yet be saved. And to America the 
world is looking expectantly. The plea is not for 
America for America’s sake, but for the world’s sake. 
If this people be true to its trust and true to itself, it 
is God’s right arm for saving the world from ignorance, 
oppression, and sin. Professor Hoppin, of Yale, has 
said, America Christianised means the trorU Chris¬ 
tianized.” Says Professor Park, ^‘If America fail, the 
world will fail.” Says Professor Phelps, The nations 
wliose conversion is the most pressing necessity of the 
world to-day are the Occidental nations. The pioneer 
stock of mind must be the Occidental stock. The 
pioneer races must be the Western races. And of all 
the Western races, who that can read skilfully the 
providence of God, or can read it at all, can hesitate 
in affirming that the signs of divine decree point to 
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tbii land aa thaone which ia fast gathering to itself 
the races which must take the lead in the final conflicts 
of Chriatianitj for possession of the world ? This is 
the elect nation for the age to come. This nation is 
shat up to a perilous alternative. Immeasurable op* 
portunities surround and overshadow it.’’ 

To America the 109,000,000 Protestants look for 
leadership and direction. To America the longing, 
eager eyes of 120,000,000 Hindoos, 123,000,000 Mo 
hammedans, 483,000,000 Buddhists, 227,000,000 pa¬ 
gans, and 1,000,000 Parsees are turned for life and 
light and salvation. And of the mighty host of res¬ 
cuers from bondage and thraldom the Anglo-Saxon, 
enlarged and developed in his Anglo-American aspect, 
is to be the leader. This language is destined to be 
the language of civilixation, and civilization perfected 
means salvation. American manufactures, American 
inventions, American harvests, American commerce 
are opening the doors of the nations, and through 
those doors American civilization will one day enter. 
America has accomplished nothing in growing rich, 
nothing in growing great and powerful, nothing in 
growing learned, save as she is tliereby gathering the 
mighty forces by which she is to gain her own redemp¬ 
tion and carry redemption to the world. In the light 
of this mission all the functions of all precedent na¬ 
tions dwindle into insignificance; in view of this des¬ 
tiny all other results seem small and mean. In her 
all the histories of history converge, and in the ac¬ 
complishment of her high commission all the ages of 
human progT« find their key. By her the riddle of 
humanity is to be solved. May the eyes of this people 
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be uplifted northward, southward, eastward, weatward, 
and diligently read the promise, ** Uoto thy seed will I 
give this laud, and in thy seed shall all the families of 
the earth be bleaaed/’ 


CHAPTER XXXVIL 

PAN-AMERICA. 

In the preceding chapters our view has been chiefly 
Gonfioed to the United States as the principal figure 
and most prominent actor in the American world. 
But in point of area this includes less than half of 
North America and barely one-fifth of the whole con¬ 
tinent. On the north for three thousand five hundred 
miles it is bordered by the colonial poesessions of Eng¬ 
land. This is the only country of North America 
nominally under the control of a crowned head. The 
government, however, is more largely in the hands of 
the people than any other holding the colonial rela¬ 
tion. Embmcing 3,495,433 square miles, it contains 
4,324,810 inhabitants, less than two to the square mile. 
Of this area, 900,000,000 acres are still in undisturbed 
primeval forest. The agricultural resources are very 
great and the mineral wealth varied and rich. Sharing 
with the United States the largest lake front of the 
world, and having this connected with the ocean by 
the magnificent St. Lawrence, its means of ingress and 
transportation are abundant. The population, though 
small when compared with area, ia principally con- 
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deneed iDto the south-eastern districts. The two great 
tribee^ Beuben and Joseph, form almost the entire body 
of the people. The institutions of this country 
semble in many respects those of the United States, 
and the two sections are in amity. Romanism and 
Protestantism are nearly equally represented in num¬ 
bers, and U^ether embrace about three-fourths of the 
population. 

Mexico is a large republic, oomprising 743,948 
square miles, with a northern frontier of fourteen hun¬ 
dred miles bordering the United States, and a sea-coast 
of six thousand and eighty-six miles, and contains a 
population of 10,250,000. Its resources are almost 
incalculable. While a large proportion—fully one- 
half—is unfit for cultivation, its agricultural pro<lacts 
amount to $173,000,000 per annum. 300,000 square 
miles of grazing land sustain 1,500,000 cattle, 2,500,000 
goats, 1,000,000 homes, and 1,000,000 sheep. Its min¬ 
eral wealth is perhaps greater in abundance and variety 
than that of any other country in the world. From 
its greatly diversified surface it presents every variety 
of climate, from the tropical seaboard on the Gulf to 
the sub-Arctic mountain-tops. Its people are as varied 
as its climate, ranging through all gradations of social 
caste, from the descendauts of proud Spanish hidalgoes 
to the ignorant and incapable peons. The immigrants 
to this country were almost exclusively Spanish, and 
this has received no sensible infusion of any other 
European blood. The elements composing the nation 
are heterogeneous, but are steadily approaching assimi¬ 
lation. Romanism in its most fiinatical mood took 
possession here with the settlement of the country, and 
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etill retains overwhelming prepotulenuioe. The labors 
of Protestant misBiODaries are attended with encour¬ 
aging results, and the bow of promise spans this sunnf 
land. Enterprising and aelf-aseerting, it is gradually 
reaching forth to meet Anglo-American enterprise, and 
through the medium of commerce and mutual interest 
there is hope of a close connection between these neigh¬ 
bor republics at no very distant day. 

South of this lies the irregular, mountainons, aud 
diversified territory uf Central America, comprising av 
area of 161,000 square miles, divided among six dis¬ 
tinct aud independent republics, containing three mil¬ 
lions of people. Although the whole of this country 
is in a comparatively backward condition, it is pro¬ 
gressing, and already contributes largely to the com¬ 
merce and the comfort of the world. This country is 
especially important and interesting, from the fact that 
it embraces and adjoins that gate-way of the world of 
which we have already spoken. Whether the prob¬ 
lem of interoeeanic navigation be solved by ship-rail¬ 
way or canal, it must pass across some part of this 
country. Romanism holds sovereign and undisputed 
sway here. Illiteracy is great, reaching from seventy- 
five to eighty-five per cent of the population. Means 
of instruction are prepress!vely and increasingly pro¬ 
vided by the respective governments, and the people 
are gradually becoming educated. While all these 
countries enjoy a certain degree of political auton¬ 
omy, the people are very far from freedom. Intel¬ 
lect and conscience are so closely allied that the one 
cannot be enthralled without involving the other, and 
so long as priestcraft holds sway, true liberty is impoa- 
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Bible. Id the schools^ tlie subjectB of study and their 
modes of preseDtation are prescribed, and whatever 
tends to weaken the priestly influence and church 
aiitliority is rigorously interdicted. This is the great 
incubus which rests on every people under the Romish 
control. The same difficulty presents itself in the way 
of the pn^ress of all South America and the West 
India Islaods. Anglo-Sazoo spirit and institutions are 
essentially Teutonic, and this is essentially Protestant; 
but this spirit has, as yet, little influence south of 26^ 
north latitude in America. 

South America consists of ten republics and three 
small colonies, embracing 6,827,230 square miles and 
containing 28,500,000 inhabitants. Throughout this 
whole country Romanism is excessively preponderant. 
Anglo-American influence has barely touched this 
country of unbounded oapabilitiea. All these re¬ 
publics are in their comparative infancy, the largest 
and most important being in its nascent state. The 
relation between all these republics and the United 
States has been uninterruptedly friendly. Any nearer 
association or alliance would just now be undesirable 
and hazardous. Each has its own peculiar difficulties 
under which it staggers. Not the least of these is the 
heterogeneous character of its people. Perhaps sev¬ 
eral generations must pass before these can become 
hom(^neou&. The ^'race problem’’ fronts them all, 
and it admits of no hurried solution. Every attempt to 
urge or hasten an answer will jeopardize the whole 
matter and endanger the issues thereon depending. 
This is only one of many subordinate phases of the 
many-sided question to be solved on this continent. 

18 
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But the fact that there is not on this Western oonti- 
nent a reaideut monarch or an established court, that 
the few colonial posaeeaions reco^isiog foreign rule 
are lately left to tbemaelves, and are held very loosely 
to the parent countiy, that the republican spirit is 
everywhere prevalent, and that among the existing re« 
publics the utmost amity prevails, without any cloud 
of prospective enmity or jealousy darkening the hori- 
2 on, points to a closer association and perhaps more in¬ 
timate union among these republics, and gives to the 
term Pan-America” a prospective significance of 
great importance. When each in its sphere has been 
fitted and squared and numbered and polished, it will 
drop easily into its appropriate place in the great finished 
building of complete civilization. There is much to 
be done with wedge and sledge and mallet and (^isel 
and dresser, and many masses of rubbish must be tom 
and chipped away; but rough as the ashlar yet is, there 
is an angel in it.” 

A distinctive and encouraging feature of ail these 
countries is the entire severance of Church and State. 
This was only the other day accomplished in that new 
republic towards which all eyes are so intently turned, 
—Brazil. The uplifting of these countries largely 
depends upon the forces at work in the United States. 
Here is now the all-important field for Protestant mis¬ 
sionary effort. Already the call comes from Central 
and South America for teachers of the English lan¬ 
guage from the United States. Events are encour- 
and demand govern each other in the 
intellectual and moral, as well as in the industrial, 
world. Normal training throughout the United States 
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ie equipping and fitting out thoosaods of young men 
and women as professional educators. There is room 
for these^ and the room is widening for thousands more. 
All the American republics are arousing as never before 
on educational and intellectual lino. America Chris¬ 
tianized means the wnid Christianized.’' And we re> 
l>cat, Christianity contemplates the redemption of all 
ihe powers of mao. Salvation means health|—health 
of body in all its organs and members, health of mind 
in all its capacities and powers, health of soul in all 
its ethical outgoings and spiritual communings. Ami 
for the accomplishment of this it must subsidize and 
utilize all his powers. It is to clarify mau’s vision 
that he may behold the glory of God in the silvery 
veil that adorns without obscuring Yosemite’s dizzy 
wallj in tbe glittering jet that sparkles in the sunlight 
of the Yellowstone, or in the fire-crown that decks the 
brow of Izalco and Cotopaxi. It is to tune the hariy- 
strings of his ear to concert pitch in harmony with the 
grand anthem of God’s praise thundered forth in Ni¬ 
agara’s swelling diapason, or roared in the billow that 
breaks upon the shore, or trilled in the soft flate-not« 
of the birds, or moaned iu gentle undertone in the 
soughing pines. 

It needs the scientist who will follow in the foot¬ 
steps of Lyeil and Agassiz and Wilson and Audubon, 
or climb the heights with Humboldt, and read the hand- 
wri ting of God upon Superior’s rocks and Shasta’s walls 
and Andean cMffe. It needs the miner who, with pick 
and shovel, shall unearth the wondrous stores heaped up 
in the cellars of this great American home. It needs 
the brawn and muscle of the earnest laborer iu tlie 
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wheat-lands of the Norths and the dusky toiler in " the 
cotton and the cane/' It needs the busy^ throbbing 
brain of the teacher, the inventor, the artificer, the 
thinker along all lines. It needs the money of the 
millionaire, the substance of the capitalist, the wisdom 
of the statesman, the talent of the author, the el(^ 
quence of the orator. It needs the persuasion of the 
pulpit, the devotion of the pew, the consecration of 
the closet, the God-service of the home. Rich ai 
America is,—rich in field and forest and mountain and 
mine, rich in money and means and men, rich in esse 
ami immeasurably richer tn posse,—she has not a far¬ 
thing to spare, a dollar to lose, a resource to squander, 
or an opportunity to neglect, in view of the accumula¬ 
tion of responsibility which rolls from all the ages on her 
Ikead and heart. There must be no littleness here. By 
as much as the Mississippi exceeds the Rhine and the 
Amazon the Thames, by as much as Superior out¬ 
spreads Geneva, by as much as the Rockies overtop 
the Pyrenees and the Andes the Alps,—by so much 
does God design the American to outstrip the Teuton, 
and American civilization to outreach Euro]>ean. Nar¬ 
row measures of narrow men will but narrow the grand 
result, limit the widening field, and lengthen the time 
of weary ex|>ectancy. America has no great armicsi 
of idle butchers to sustain as Europe has. Europe 
needs them, America does not. England must watch 
Russia, and France, Germany; all the powers of 
Europe are distrustful, and monarchy is essentially 
jealous and suspicious. Hence Europe feeds and 
maintains four millions of soldiers in time of peace to 
operate with eighteen hundred vessels of war to pre- 
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serve the peace and protect the honor of the natious. 
The United States, with an area nearly as large, em« 
bracing fortj sovereign States, with the complication 
of four races and the iutermingling of all these Eu« 
ropean Datioaalities, needs only twenty-five thousand 
soldiers and one hundred and forty vessels as a oon* 
Btabulary and police force. The peace of America is 
not a peace of force and fear, but ao amity of kindly 
feeling. If America in its leading nations fights at all, 
it will be along the line of the great principles of true 
civilication. 

How paltry appear the little issues over which dem- 
agc^ues foam and small partisans rave quadrennially! 
How many names, popularized by the little eddy of an 
hour, go out in obscurity and night in a decade 1 How 
many tremors seize the timorous and shake the cowardly 
as the years roll by! The idler, in his cockle-shell 
boat, is panic-stricken as the white-capped waves toss 
him on their cresU; but the fearless mariner treads with 
steady steps the lofty deck of the great ocean-rider, and 
with unflinching eye surveys the stormy sea, knowing 
that every rolling billow drives him nearer haven and 
home, and, with untrembling band upon the wheel, 
uses storm and calm alike to bear him on his way. 
Never before has the individual mao been worth so 
much as now, and here. The men under Cyrus and 
Darius and Hannibal were things undistinguishable in 
the mass; the men in America are powers,—each a 
host. The women of Greece and Rome were drudges 
or playthings; the women of America are factors of 
civilization. He who will may lead. Let American 
politics be purged of venality, American society of 
0 18 * 
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corruption^ American edacation of nsirowness, Ameri* 
can enterprise of mammon ism, Amerioan religion of 
saperstition and formality. Let statesmen be patriots, 
with view as broad as this broad land, let politicians 
rise above petty partisanship, let teachers present the 
universal truth as high as heaven and as wide as the 
universe, and let preachers proclaim a complete satva- 
tion for a redeemed humanity. Broaden, deepen, 
widen every stream of usefulness, every channel of 
influence. Jetty the Mississippi that its royal volume 
may have free flow, and jetty the broader, deeper 
stream of true civilisation. Let Anglo-Americans 
know their rights, and, knowing, dare maintain.’’ 
China can wait, Japan can endure, India can be put 
off, Africa is unready; but America is ripening to the 
harvest Evangelize, civilize, Christianize America 
for God and humanity. Then ^ Liberty enlightening 
the world” will be no myth, but a glorious realism. 

Among all the planet worlds, earth is the scene of 
rederopriou; among the nations of earth, America is 
the stage of action; upon this stage the United States 
holds the front and central scene. 
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